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In some places it takes a whole new building 










We’ve added a good many telephones 
in the last six months— something over 
1,800,000. 


But there’s more than that still to be 


done. In addition to the instruments, 





we’re putting in new switchboards, new 





cables, even new buildings in some places. 






For there never was such telephone 






growth before. 






It’s the biggest job the Bell System 





has ever had. But we'll get it done, and 






in the shortest time possible. We don’t 






like to keep people waiting for telephone 






service. 
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Looking Ahead with Business 





Siggling for August 


velopment, of which the second appears 
in this issue, will be continued with an- 


We wave been conducting a study of 
what has happened to white-collar sala- 


ries since VJ-day in 1945. Many sub- 
scribers have given fullest cooperation in 
passing along to us the figures on wage- 
and-salary adjustments in the past year. 
The figures are now being analyzed and 
interpreted, so that for August we will 
have a complete report on what a large 
and representative sector of business has 
been doing about the much-discussed 
salaries of white-collar workers. 

The reports on sectional industrial de- 


other report on a fast-growing industrial 
development in a section of the country 
almost everybody is discussing. 

There will be, as usual, several articles 
which show how business machines are 
being used to increase production, save 
time, or expense. These reports which 
appear from issue to issue are intended 
to show management ways in which it 
can make more profitable use of the tools 
of business. 
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Here is the fastest-growing in- 
dustrial section of the United 
States—the West and South- 
west. 

And here is real opportunity 
for your business. So before 
you decide where to move or 
expand, get the facts on this 
rich territory. 

And the best way to get these 
facts is to consult Missouri 
Pacific’s Industrial Develop- 
ment Department. Our special- 
istS can give you exactly the 
information you need—facts 
and figures about raw materials, 
accessibility to markets, labor 
supply, water...everything 
you must know to decide the 
possibilities for the growth of 
your business in this area. 

Write or wire Industrial De- 
velopment Department, 1706 
Missouri Pacific Building, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri; or Industrial 
Development Department, 
Missouri Pacific Lines, Union 
Station, Houston, Texas. Your 
inquiry, you may be r 
sure, will of course Na % 
be treated by us in 
strict confidence. 
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One-Post Desk Tray 
To the Editor: 


Can you give me the name of the com- 
pany manufacturing the desk tray that 
has but one corner post? I have seen it 
illustrated in your magazine and have 
often wondered where to obtain it. 

You have also illustrated in this issue 
a stenographer’s desk lamp. Where can 
this be obtained?—C. C. Wa ker, oper- 
ating manager, E. H. Schaefer Company, 
Milwaukee. 


Mr. Wacker: The desk tray with one 
corner post which has appeared at the 
top of this department from time to 
time is manufactured by Yawman and 
Erbe Manufacturing Company, Roches- 
ter 3, New York. The Dazor Manufac- 
turing Company, 4483 Duncan Avenue, 
St. Louis 10, will be glad to supply in- 
formation on the stenographer’s desk 
lamp. 


I. Q. Tests for Stenographers 
To the Editor: 


This has reference to the article titled 
“A Simple System for Job Classifica- 
tion” by Ralph W. Ells, in your AMeEnri- 
can Bustness magazine for the month of 
May 1946. 

This article is quite interesting and is 
somewhat along the lines of a plan we 
are at present following. 

On Page 40 of this article there is 
shown, under Figure 5, the “Minimum 
Job Specifications” for stenographers 
and secretaries and this requirement 
calls for varying grades between these 
two classifications in all of the factors 
listed, including the factor “intelligence.” 
We note in this article that intelligence 
is placed in third place of importance. 
We have always been inclined to place 
intelligence in the most important posi- 
tion on the theory that minor deficien- 





cies in other factors can be promptly 
overcome by the more intelligent person. 

In most of the ideas expressed regard- 
ing job classifications there is general 
reference to an I. Q. test. Have you on 
file, or would you be kind enough to in- 
form us from whom we could obtain a 
sample of such tests that might be used 
in the classification of stenographers and 
clerical positions? We have not hereto- 
fore adopted the use of an I. Q. test, but 
would like to consider its adoption and 
would therefore appreciate any com- 
ments that you might be in a position 
to give on this point—L. T. Watpron, 
vice president and secretary, Pacific 
National Fire Insurance Company, San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Watpron: We believe you may 
obtain samples of I. Q. tests from the 
following sources: Psychological Corpora- 
tion, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York; Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, California; Doncaster C. 
Human, Personnel Service, 416 W. 8th 
Street, Los Angeles. 


Cash Discount Discussion 
Continues 


To the Editor: 


I think the question of cash discounts 
will sooner or later come up for a hear- 
ing. This old-established practice has— 
as far as I am concerned—worn itself 
out, somewhat. Personally, I am in favor 
of its discontinuance, generally speak- 
ing. I realize there might be some how! 
about this, as it might be, for one thing 
construed as an increase in prices and 
under the present regulations might 
cause some minor complications. 

Basically, however, there does not 
seem to me, at the present time, any 
justification for the 2 per cent cash dis- 
count, and if there is a time, when this 
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practice should be done away with, it 
now seems opportune. 

I would appreciate your opinion on this 
question and also to learn from you 
whether you have any data available 
which would indicate the cash discount 
terms applying to various industries, 
particularly discounts in the paper job- 
bing industry. 

Any information you can let me have 
on this will be appreciated. 

It takes courage to do things of this 
kind. I remember many years ago I 
advocated the discontinuance of monthly 
statements which at that time seemed 
juite radical. That practice to a very 
arge extent has disappeared and no- 
ody seems the worse for it.—A. R. Lu- 
acrapP, treasurer, Dixie Cup Company, 
‘hicago. 

Mr. Litticrapp: We agree with all you 
ay about cash discounts. We recently 
jublished an article in which we tried to 
show that cash discounts are obsolete. 
‘his article appeared in the April issue 
f AmeERIcAN Business, copy of which 
ve are sending you. 


o the Editor: 


We are quite interested in the article 
iptioned “Are Cash Discounts Obsolete” 
; printed in the April issue of Amenrt- 
can Busryess. If possible, we would like 
secure at least twelve reprints of this 
‘ticle for distribution—A. A. Smrru, 
‘cretary and treasurer, Garrett & Com- 
pany, Inc., Brooklyn. 


‘lo the Editor: 


If they are available, we would like to 
have twenty (20) copies of the reprint 
of the article on Cash Discounts which 
appeared in the April issue of American 
Bostness.—Revet W. Exton, executive 
vice president, National Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Association, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Messrs. SmirnH and Exton: While re- 
prints of this article are not available, 
we are glad to send copies of the April 
issue containing it, as long as our small 
supply lasts. 


Fluerescent Desk Lamp 


To the Editor: 


We note from the New Systems and 
Equipment page that American Bust- 
Ness Offers to help find specialized equip- 
ment. For a long time we have been en- 
deavoring to secure three fluorescent desk 
lamps, with double arms, as shown in 
the attached clipping. The Utility Office 
Equipment people in Chicago indicate 
that delivery to them is indefinite. 

If you know where we may, at this 
time, secure lamps of this type we shall 
appreciate the information.—H. O. Hen- 
RICKSEN, The Purse Company, Chatta- 
nooga. 

Mr. HenricxseN: You might try the 
Dazor Manufacturing Company, 4483 
Duncan Avenue, St. Louis 10, Missouri, 
for fluorescent desk lamps. And Van 
Dyke Industries, 2559 W. 2Ist Street, 
Chicago, also makes such lamps. 
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Your Purchase Records! 


This Gooklet “Jells You How 


@ How much do we order? What 
do we pay? Who makes it? When 
is delivery promised? These 
questions and many others per- 
taining to any particular item 
you buy can be answered from 
one small 4-page Postindex 
record. Postindex Purchase 
Records are quick and easy to 
use and refer to, and give com- 
plete information on one 
form. All four sides of a 
Postindex form are available 

at the flip of a finger. Indexes 

are always visible regard- 

less of the position of the 
form. 


This new booklet, “The Postindex System 
of Purchase Control” describes and illustrates a variety 
of Postindex records which are in use in the Purchasing Department 
of leading industries. One of them may solve some problem in your 
department. The Postindex Form Library contains more than 20,000 
forms, any of which are available to you. If you have a problem 
requiring a special form, we will design one to meet your require- 
ments exactly. 

Write today for “The Postindex System of Purchase Control.” 
There is no obligation. Other new booklets also available are “A 
Command Post for Sales Commanders”; “Personnel Records”; and 
“Fast, Accurate Production Control.” Address the Postindex Com- 
pany, Department B, Jamestown, N. Y. 


DW Manufactured by 
POSTINDEX COMPANY 


Division of ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
3 
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General E. S. Hughes, 
chief of ordnance, United States 
Army, believes the next war will 
strike with such sudden power and 
fury that strategic plants will be 
annihilated and put out of busi- 
ness before we have time to say, 
“Squads right.” He thinks certain 
strategic industries, such as ball- 
and roller-bearing plants which 
manufacture for a wide range of 
industry, must be placed under- 
ground and widely dispersed. It 
required 214 years to prepare for 
this war which ended its shooting 
phase a year ago. Next time we 
will not have that margin of time, 
for the new guided bombs, to say 
nothing of the atom bomb, will 
shatter our plants and railroad 
facilities. General Hughes thinks 
industry ought to begin this hid- 
ing out process immediately, and 
without aid from the government. 


William L. Batt, SKF presi- 
dent, thinks business ought to re- 
tire able men while they are still 
in their prime so as to permit them 
to accept policy-making govern- 
ment jobs. His idea is that busi- 
ness could afford to retire certain 
able men, with liberal pensions 
which, when added to their govern- 
ment salaries, would enable them 
to spend several productive years 
in government work without the 
severe financial sacrifice most busi- 
hessmen going into government 
usually make. Certainly, we need 
able men in government. And it is 
equally certain that many able 
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men who might be attracted to 
government service cannot meet 
their obligations on government 
salary. Mr. Batt’s idea seems 
worth careful study by business, 
which certainly needs more able 
men in government, since every 
business move is controlled in one 
way or another by government. 
And some of the government men 
who interpret and administer the 
rules, laws, orders, and directives, 
by which business must live know 
as much about business as a hog 
does about Sunday—and care 
equally little. 


Office Space which is not con- 
trolled by OPA has become fan- 
tastically expensive. Boosts of 
100 per cent, 200 per cent, and 
sometimes 300 per cent, are com- 
mon today according to a recent 
statement by the publishers of 
Practical Builders. Rae Walters, 
Chicago Regional OPA Director, 
claims business rents have in- 
creased from 50 to 300 per cent 
in the past 2 years, and that the 
situation will grow worse instead 
of better. All of which gives the 
advocates of government control 
over everything more ammunition 
for their guns. When business can- 
not or will not hold itself in reason- 
able control there will always be 
a big demand for the government 
to step in and try to control it. 


Pere Marquette railroad has 
attempted, since June 10, to abol- 
ish the tipping custom in dining 


cars. Employees are said to be well 
compensated by the management 
for giving up tips. Veteran 
travelers will remember that the 
sovereign state of Mississippi tried 
this experiment once by making 
it illegal to proffer tips. The result 
was dead-level or mediocre service 
everywhere in the state, which 
many people blamed on the anti- 
tipping law. It seems waiters want 
their reward on the spot, and do 
not care to wait for it until the 
end of the pay period. But we’d 
like to congratulate the Pere Mar- 
quette management for its willing- 
ness to experiment. 


K. M. Henderson, president, 
Ditto, Incorporated, announces 
purchase of 28 acres of property 
for a new plant at Lincolnwood, 
Illinois. Purpose is to consolidate 
manufacturing under one roof, 
Growth has forced the company 
into five separate factories and 
warehouses in Chicago, in addi- 
tion to its sales offices downtown. 
If material and labor are avail- 
able, the new single-story plant 


will be ready by the fall of 1947. 


Manufacturers have found 
that many key dealers, to whom 
they have revealed plans for new 
products, with deliveries to begin 
in 1947, are wary of committing 
themselves heavily at this time. 
Several manufacturers have sent 
sales executives on trips to con- 
tact dealers and reveal plans for 
higher priced products to be re- 
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BATTERY COMPANY’’— 


Mr. A. Sedgwick, Comptroller, Reports. 


Ditto’s One-Writing Order-Invoice System saves 
the National Battery Company $10,800 a year! 
Twelve typists are made available for other jobs! 
The same company uses Ditto to control produc- 
tion in ten plants. 
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leased in 1947. Generally, dealers 
have been enthusiastic until asked 
for commitments. There is a wide- 
spread feeling the so-called pent 
demand isn’t all it is cracked up 
to be. Lyman W. Slack, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager of 
Packard, warns that the automo- 
bile sales market may change sud- 
denly in the next few months. He 
warns that demand decreases with 
availability. 


General Motors has changed 
its executive organization. The 
president, instead of the board 
chairman, as heretofore, is now 
the chief executive officer. The 
policy committee, which has pre- 
viously been responsible for both 
operating and financial policies, 
has been divided in two parts, 
with one committee for financial 
and the other for operating poli- 
cies. The administration com- 
mittee, dealing with all phases of 
management, will continue as in 
the past, but will be under ju- 
risdiction of the operations policy 
committee, instead of the policy 
committee as heretofore. Three 
reasons prompted this modification 
of the executive staff: To strength- 
en the general executive staff, to 
concentrate administration in De- 
treit, and to advance executives 
who have done distinguished work 
in recent years. 


Milton Reynolds, board 
chairman of Reynolds Pen, is seek- 
ing new worlds to conquer. He 
recently returned from England 
with an order for 850,000 Rey- 
nolds pens; left early in June for 
Australia, by air, to complete 
arrangements for a factory and 
assembly plant there. From Aus- 
tralia he intends to visit South 
Africa to complete arrangements 
for delivery of 100,000 pens there. 


Frisco Lines announces a new 
train, The Texas Flash to run 
between Kansas City and Dallas 
in daylight. It leaves Kansas City 
at 10:00 in the morning, arrives 
in Dallas 12 hours and 35 minutes 
later. Leaving Dallas at 7:40 a.m., 
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it arrives in Kansas City at 8:00 
p-m. There is a parlor car, diner, 
and chair cars (free) on the train. 


Shortages of Merchandise 
continues to be one of America’s 
chief topics of conversation. 
Especially in retail circles where 
a cussing match can be started on 
a moment’s notice, if it is the 
manufacturers you want to cuss. 
Despite all the cussing by retailers, 
most of them (meat excepted) 
admit that so far in 1946 busi- 
ness has been bigger than ever be- 
fore. Obviously they are getting 
something to sell. 


Charles C. Abbott, who has 
been studying economic proposals 
for the Committee for Economic 
Development, points out that na- 
tional underwriting of large secu- 
rity issues is done with great ef- 
ficiency; regional underwriting 
with somewhat less facility. “But 
local underwriting of small busi- 
nesses is practically nonexistent. 
The absence of institutions con- 
cerned with local underwriting is 
serious enough to warrant the 
earnest attention of makers of 
public policy, businessmen, and 
banks,” he adds. Perhaps this ab- 
sence of underwriting facilities for 
local institutions is one of the 
reasons so many local businesses 
are being bought by national com- 
panies today. 


President Truman recently 
declared that he would like to see 
many small steel companies in- 
stead of one big United States 
Steel Company. Doesn’t he know 
the United States Steel Company 
actually is a number of smaller 
companies? And also, doesn’t he 
know our present tax laws favor 
the big, long-established, well- 
financed companies? Small com- 
panies have a heck of a time sur- 
viving under present taxes. If he 
really wants many small com- 
panies—and remember a_ small 
company is no good unless it is 
prosperous—let him pitch in and 
persuade Congress to revise our 
tax laws. 











Big Business which so many 
unthinking people berate in this 
country is not necessarily bad busi- 
ness just because it is big. We must 
remember this is a big country, and 
big business is inevitable. In many 
fields only a big company can 
operate. Suppose there was a 
small automobile company which 
did business in 10 or 15 states and 
nowhere else. Who would buy one 
of its cars? There would be no 
parts available outside the states 
where it operated. The man who 
buys a General Electric refriger- 
ator in Boston can move it to 
Los Angeles, knowing that parts, 
service, and repairs are there for 
him, if needed. Such things cannot 
exist without big companies. If we 
are going to have a big, prosperous 
country, big, prosperous com- 
panies are needed to serve it. And 
any man big enough to be presi- 
dent of a big country like ours 
ought to know enough to realize it. 


Service Businesses are still 
offering about the same brand of 
sour service which prevailed dur- 
ing the war. Here and there we find 
slight improvements, but the gen- 
eral level of services remains at 
the wartime level. Some services 
are actually worse than during the 
war. It still requires about 6 weeks 
to obtain simple watch repairs; 
merchant tailors were promising 
August deliveries as far back as 
early May; laundry service is as 
bad as it ever was. If you want 
any kind of machine repaired or 
rebuilt, the delays are both costly 
and irritating, and the quality of 
the work bad. There is no need to 
complain or try to place the blame 
on any one group. The truth is 
that in America we have never 
educated or trained a_ sufficient 
number of service people. One rea- 
son is the American distaste for 
apprenticeship. It seems no one 
wants to learn a trade; everybody 
wants a job at which he can step 
in, be paid top salary right from 
the start. Says a businessman who 
has studied this problem, “We will 
never have skills in certain trades 
without immigration.” 

















GOVERNMENT can recast taxes, encourage risk-taking. 


It can promote foreign trade, remove obstacles facing all 
small business. It can widen social security benefits 





Hoffman’s talks with businessmen 
sparkplugged CED over the country 
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INDUSTRY, if the government provides a healthy cli- 
mate, can expand, modify seasonal ups and downs, create 
markets, increase employment, raise living standards 





A Blueprint for Buh 
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Questions uppermost in the minds of every business- 
man: Can we hope for small business prosperity? Dare 
we expect high-level employment, higher living stand- 
ards? Will government stifle business in the immediate 
future? Can we escape the “‘bust’’ that has followed all 
previous wars? Paul G. Hoffman, Studebaker president 
and founder-chairman of Committee for Economic 
Development, tells what he believes to be the answers 
to these questions, based on wide experience and 
tireless research by a group of top-flight economists 





Question: Mr. Hoffman, you 
said this country faces an authen- 
tic crisis, that if we wish to main- 
tain our capitalistic system we 
shall have to fight for it. At the 
same time, however, you have said 
this fight will involve much more 


than the survival of a particular 
system for carrying on the busi- 
ness of this country. Will you 
please explain that statement? 
Answer: Fundamentally, our 
very freedoms are at stake. We 
cannot maintain a free society 
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B00M conditions create grave dangers. The boom after 
the First World War ended in collapse which brought a 
arge portion of the world to totalitarian rule and war 


inless we maintain a free economy 
ind free enterprise. Wherever free 
enterprise has been shackled, as 
was in Germany and Italy, the 
loss of civil liberties followed. Such 
t consequence is inevitable, for 
economic freedom and civil liberty 
ive Siamese twins. The one is im- 
wssible without the other. 


Question: How can we help to 
issure the survival of economic 
freedom in America? 

Answer: By doing all we can to 
make it function more effectively. 
\We should first of all 
with the 


characteristics of our economy. 


become 


wroughly familiar 


We should examine its past per- 
mance and find out what makes 

tick. From the knowledge thus 
gained we can propose intelligent 
1anges designed to make it fune- 


on more effectively. 
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Question: What would vou say 


makes our American economic 
system unique ? 

Answer: [I would sav that two 
predominant characteristics make 
it unique. First, its dynamism. 
Our economic system had to be 
dynamic to produce the swift sue 
cession of one major invention 
after another since the turn of the 
century. Only a dynamic economy 
could have boosted the income of 
the average family to more than 
double its former size and given 
our nation the highest — living 
standard in the world. No other 
kind of economy, moreover, could 
account for the fact that we, with 
but 6 per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation, produce 25 per cent of the 
entire world’s goods. 
tendency 


Second, its inherent 


toward instability. Since 1900 we 








BUST —the last one cost more than the recent war; if 
we have another it may end our liberties. If business 


works for the common good we may be able to avoid it 


ess Stability 


have had the world’s greatest 


boom and the world’s greatest 
depression, and in between we have 
had alternating periods of pros 


perity and minor recessions. 


Question: You say our economy 
is dynamic. What makes it so? 

Answer: The degree ol dyna 
ism In any economic system de 
pends largely upon the extent to 
which the potentialities of its 
citizens are realized and the degree 
to which the natural inventiveness 
and resourcefulness of the people 
are utilized. 


Question: From that remark 
we can assume that sound think- 
ing and hard work play an im- 
portant part. Are there forces 
which stimulate a people to work 
and think hard? 

Answer: ‘wo such forces are 


constantly exerting their influence : 
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The imposition of penalties for 
inaction, and the granting of 
rewards for extra activity. Of the 
two, rewards provide the greater 
influence, for in these lie the true 
incentives for hard work. Psychol- 
ogists tell us rewards are nine 
times as effective as penalties, for 
penalties involve fear, and fear 
does not stimulate, but corrodes. 

American capitalism has offered 
rich rewards for both industry 
and creative thinking, and at the 
same time it has imposed moderate 
penalties upon those who did not 
work or think. That is the reason 
our economic system has been so 


dynamic. 


Question: You have said, Mr. 
Hoffman, that another charac- 
teristic of our economy is its tend- 
instability. Why 


ency toward 


should this tendency exist? 
Answer: It exists because, in a 
free economy, market demand is 
unstable. How could it be other- 
wise when everyone is free to de- 
termine how much he wants to 
spend, what he wants to buy, and 
when he wants to buy? Moreover, 
the higher the standard of living, 


the greater the instability. 


Question: Just how does a high 
standard of living promote in- 
stability? 

Answer: When the standard of 
living is at or close to a subsist- 
ence level, individuals have little 
choice as to what they buy or when 
they buy it. If there is considerable 
margin above the subsistence level, 
however, there will likewise be a 
considerable option on the part of 
the people as to what they buy 
they buy. In other 
the margin 


and when 
words, the greater 
above the subsistence level, the 
greater the option as to what is 
bought and the higher the per- 
centage of purchases which can be 
postponed. We in the automobile 
industry, for example, know that 
even though people have the money, 
they often defer purchasing. 
Question: If expenditures by 
individuals are postponable, then 
expenditures by business must be 
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postponable, too. Do you agree, 
Mr. Hoffman? 

Answer: Exactly. Modern busi- 
ness requires that a constantly in- 
creasing volume of business spend- 
ing go into capital goods—into 
buildings, industrial machinery, 
office and store equipment, and in- 
to inventories. This must be done 
to make low-cost production pos- 
sible and to provide the values and 
services which the buyer expects. 
Businessmen cannot, however, in- 
crease their holdings in capital 
goods if the actual or anticipated 
volume of consumption demand 


does not promise a_ reasonable 
profit on the added investments. 

To put it another way, business 
postpones purchases when profit 
prospects are dreary even though 
there may be ample cash reserves 
available. Market demand, as a 
result, exists only when the power 
to purchase is accompanied by the 
willingness to spend. We must have 
both. 


Question: You 
out, Mr. Hoffman, that our eco- 
nomic order has been subject to 
booms and busts. Is there anything 
that can be done to make our econ- 


have pointed 


omy more stable? 

Answer: There is! To be spe- 
cific, we should adopt measures 
which will (1) take advantage of 
the natural, lusty vitality of our 
economy, and (2) minimize the 
tendency toward wide fluctuations 
in market demand and income. In 
order to do this, we must carry on 
intensive research and study. 

Strangly enough, we in industry 
have spent millions to develop new 
and improved products, yet we 
have spent shockingly little to find 
out what makes our capitalistic 
system tick and how its operation 
might be improved. Today, how- 
ever, we have a glorious oppor- 
tunity to atone for our past neg- 
leet, for public confidence in cap- 
italism has never been as high as 
it is at this very moment. 

Question: Does the government 
have a decisive role in preserving 
our capitalistic system? 

Answer: Yes, and a very vital 





one it is. Those who claim that all 
that is necessary is to “unshackle 
free enterprise” are guilty of 
making an irresponsible statement. 
And those who say the govern 
ment’s part is purely that of an 
umpire have their heads in the 
sand. Any government which pro 
poses to take at least $25 billion 
from the people annually in taxes 
and to spend at least $25 billion 
is in no position to remain neutra! 
in its influence. Upon private en 
terprise, of course, falls the majo: 
burden of keeping our econom: 
dynamic, but the Federal Govern 
ment, in addition to sharing thi 
burden, has substantial responsi 
bilities for promoting stability. 


Question: In view of what yo 
have just said, what is the mos: 
important function of the govern 
ment with regard to preserving 
our free economy? 

Answer: Its most vital functio; 
is to create conditions under whic! 
free business and free labor can 
operate most effectively m th 
general public interest! As a start 
ing point, I would suggest we com- 
pletely recast our tax system. Our 
present thinking on taxes is com 
pletely distorted by the belief tha: 
taxes are actually paid by busi 
ness. This is far from the truth, 
for while business collects taxes, 
those taxes are paid by people- 
They are 
shared by consumers, workers, in 


live, human people. 
vestors—all people. 
Our tax system, furthermore, 
should be revised in such a way 
that it will help to counteract 
both inflation and deflation. | 
think we can do this by stabilizing 
tax rates over a fairly long period. 
In other words, rates should be set 
at such a level as to produce « 
surplus in years when business is 
good. My feeling is that the sur- 
pluses established in any normal 
5-year period would exceed defici' s 
by such a margin that a substan- 
tial reduction could be made in thie 
public debt. A tax system bu 
upon that kind of basis is soun:. 


Question: We have heard 1 


great deal (Continued on page 
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ILL we be known as the generation which set back 

business morality an entire century? 

A hundred years ago it was smart to cheat the 
customer. That was the age of short weight, dilution, 
substitution, overcharges, and misrepresentation. 

Then we took over the “he profits most who serves 
best” idea. That idea was the greatest contribution 
America made to the world of business. 

Now, what are we doing? We buy and sell through 
dummies to evade price regulations. We sell third- 
rate raw materials, but bill them as choice, select, or 
prime. Black markets thrive in many industries. 

We tell our workers to hurry up; never mind being 
careful. Rush out the goods, and to hell with quality! 

“Yep, we have cars to deliver right now. But don’t 
ask us to take a check. Bring cash.” You give at 
least $300 more than the list price and think you 
have been lucky. 

With one hand we hold our pen to register at a 
hotel, and in the other hand is a side payment to the 
clerk. All America seems to have become obsessed with 
the idea that nothing is on the level any more, and 
that you need an inside track to complete any deal. 

Men hold out greedy hands today, who would have 
used those hands to strike a man who offered side 
payments a few years back. 

The great American policy today seems to be “get 
it while the getting is good.” Only a short time back 


business policies were based on improving our repu- 
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“Gimme” Is a False God 


tation, on building for the future, on serving best 
to profit most. 

America, which first gave voice to “the customer 
is always right.” America, where the one-price sys- 
tem first supplanted haggling, and cheating, and 
overcharging, is in an orgy of greed, graft, and 
**oimme.”” 

Are we going to descend to the business morals of 
Orientals? Will Asiatic business principles conquer 
America? 

Or will we wake up; remember the valiant young 
men whose blood is still seeping into the good earth 
of a thousand battlefields the world over? 

Will we look deep into our own hearts and ask 
ourselves, “Is this off-color deal worth its cost in 
self-respect? Is this sale of run-of-the-mill stuff at 
choice prices worth its damage to our reputation, 
and to our employees respect for us? 

“Is this dummy sale to outwit OPA worth the 
poison it will put into the hearts and minds of our 
sons and daughters?” 

For every month that we continue our present 
psychopathic urge to gouge out a little more from 
each deal, it may require a year to repair the damage, 
if it ever can be repaired. Scar tissue doesn’t heal. 
Stains left by blood money will not wash away. 

Once more we ask, “Are we going down into history 
as the generation that set back business morality a 
century?”—E,. W. 





From the experience of one of the big oil companies 
it was found that continuous internal auditing is 
the best way to curb needless spending, prevent 
loss, and control expenditures. Plans and methods © 
used and the results are described in this report 


BY WILLIAM E. SEXTON 


General Auditing Department, Continental Oil Company 
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many firms disburse, during a 


surprising fact that 


year, an amount of money greater 
than the total assets of the firm. 

This revealing comparison as- 
sists in giving a keen appreciation 
of the opportunities of control in 
establishing and maintaining the 
proper internal audit of its cash 
disbursements. 

Much emphasis has always been 
given to an effective audit of re- 
ceivables with numerous controls 
and necessity for detailed checking. 
Much less attention has been paid 
to the large portion, at least, of 
this money that is disbursed. It is 
needless to exert oneself in getting 
the horse into the barn unless the 
door is locked afterward. 

Our idea of a sufficient system 
of auditing of disbursements 
should not be based on the assump- 
tion that our accounts payable 
handling meets a minimum stand- 
ard. Neither should we assume we 
have proper protection against 
unauthorized expenditures. A de- 
tailed follow-through is necessary 
to obtain the desired control and 
climination of needless or unwise 
disbursements. 

Through experience it has been 
found necessary to obtain more 
than a good test check of expend- 
itures. Many methods are used to 
fulfill the obligation of the internal 
auditing department in reviewing 


cash disbursements. Only one meth- 


od, a continuous audit, seems to 


12 


auditor 


be sufficrent. An 


nently assigned for a continuous 


pernea- 


audit would probably save time 
and money as compared to several 
auditors covering a less compre- 
hensive portion of the business in 
an extended period. 

Continuous supervision of ex- 
penditures gives an almost un- 
limited opportunity for lnprove- 
ment of procedures and standardi- 
zation of policies. Outdated pro- 
cedures and processes, particularly 
ones without adequate internal 
to light if 


auditing control is centralized in 


control, are brought 


the auditor of disbursements’ job. 

Until the time when checks are 
signed, dated, and mailed, invoices 
are in a physical position for an 
accurate job of auditing. After 
pay items and checks become sep- 
arated, it is a difficult task to 
bring them together again for com- 
parison and checking. If the audit- 
ing work is performed before the 
checks are mailed, it is obvious an 
effective and economical job can be 
effort. Of 


course, the necessary features of 


done with minimum 
internal control, including recon- 
ciliation of bank accounts by the 
internal auditing organization, 
must be in effect to achieve this 
purpose. 

When one fairly large concern 
established an internal auditing 
department, it was found the com- 
plete audit of one month’s dis- 
took 


bursements approximately 






five man-months when the aud 
was made in a subsequent period. 
is easily understood how a contin 
ous audit, made by one auditor « | 
disbursements, was beneficial fre 
that date. As previously noted, ; 
effective 
must consist of more than a gow 


audit of disbursemen 
test check. Money is being co 
stantly expended. It is advisab 
therefore, to be alert to possibi 
ties of unwarranted spending. 
The effectiveness of the cash d 
audit 


bursements depends — 


siderably upon the quality of ¢ 
accounts payable system. The « 
are several basic requirements i 
portant to carrying on the wo 
from day to day. A good accoun s 
pavable system embodying all t 
desirable objectives greatly assis’ s 
in an accurate and dependal.\ 
audit. 

Following are seven basic pi 
ciples of a good accounts paya 
svstem: 

1. Probably the first and most 
important requirement is the 
rangement for an automatic 
ternal check or control. It is cs 
sential that the 


gated. In addition to one emplox 


work be seg 


checking the work of another « 


ployee, important phases of tle 
system should be handled by dit 
ferent sections or divisions of th 
organization. To illustrate by 
example from our company: 


(a) Accounting department accounts 
payable clerks are responsible for the 
preparation of vouchers covering items 
for payment; for credit entries to ac 
counts payable accounts; and also for 
reconciliation of these accounts monthly 
These accounts are checked at time 0 
regular internal audits of this divisior 
and at time of audits by outside auditors 

(b) Employees writing checks are re- 
sponsible for proper balancing of debits, 
credits, discounts, and net amounts yi 
able as prelisted by the accounts paye«lle 
clerks. 

(c) Internal 
auditor of disbursements is responsible 


auditing department's 
for verification of balancing, checking ot 
checks with pay items, correctness 
features 


numerous regarding = prope 


handling as outlined by established \\re- 
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lures and policies, and for initialing 
original checks. 

d) The treasury department is re- 
onsible for the machine work in con- 


‘tion with numbering, dating, posting 


amounts, signing of checks and = sub- 
juent mailing, as well as control of the 
hits to the accounts payable accounts 
rough the monthly clearances of cash. 
e) The internal auditing department's 
‘oncilement clerk is responsible for 
eck of auditor of disbursements’ ini- 
Is and reconcilement of all bank ac- 
unts after obtaining statements direct 
mm banks. 





2: & 


stem must be flexible in order 


good accounts pavabl 

» take care of unusual payments, 

ich as those for rush or emer- 
eeney handling, deferred payment 
items, and to allow for proper de- 

irtmental segregation. The sys- 

m should be arranged so unusual 
situations may be taken care of 
without interference with the regu- 
lar routine payments. The pro- 
cedure should be so refined there 
would be a certain flexibility in 
execution to allow for all contin- 
vencies. 

3. The best available machines 
should be used to insure speed and 
accuracy. Many machines are on 
the market for preparation of 
checks. Only the ones best suited 
to the system should be used to 
prevent loss in time and money. 

4. There is 


proper handling of items for de- 


economy in the 
ferred payment, payments with 
specified discount due dates, and 
net 30-day items. The 


method for accumulation will re- 


correct 


duce the number of checks. At the 
same time it will be sufficiently 
fexible to pay any accumulated 
item on a moment’s notice without 
interference with the system. 

5. Special attention should be 
to the 
Much unnecessary work can_ be 


given reference feature. 
done in attempting to provide in- 
formation for reference purposes 
as well as in making the actual 
Under 


systems, copies of checks take the 


references. most present 
plice of the old method of posting 


























opisbursement Control 






Part of the accounts payable unit of Continental Oil Company, Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, handles 21,000 items and 10,000 voucher checks each month 
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‘“The best available machines should be used to insure speed and accuracy 
with only the best one for the particular system used,’ says Mr. Sexton 


payments to vendors on various 
kinds of records. 

6. A well-organized purchasing 
procedure should be behind a good 
accounts payable system. The in- 
features are ot 


ternal control 





prime importance, and a= sharp 
distinction should be made between 
responsibilities of the purchasing 
department and the accounting 
department. A weakness in the 


pu rchasing (Continued on page 38) 











Merit Rating Th 


Really Works 





Much nonsense has been practiced in the name of mer- 
it rating, personality tests, and other attempts to value 
workers. Here is a simple plan which clears the mis- 
understanding, and suggests practical methods to use 





BY RALPH W. ELLS 


¢ THERE are two words that 
have never been clearly defined 
to executives and managers, they 
are “merit rating.” Judging by 
the conglomeration of forms, and 
the intermixture of performance 
and personality factors on these 


” 


forms, it is obvious the average 
company using merit rating has 
only a hazy idea of its objectives. 
One reason is the term merit rat- 
ing, as used today, has two un- 
related meanings as follows: 

In personnel administration the 
term merit rating refers to a type 
of rating program where the per- 
sonalities of employees are evalu- 
ated objectively. A factor com- 
parison method is used to deter- 
mine the potentiality of individual 
employees from a promotion or 
upgrading viewpoint. The correct 
term for this type of program is 
merit rating, and it is incorrect to 
apply the term merit rating to any 
other type of program. 

In salary administration the 
term merit rating is commonly 
used to refer to a type of em- 
plovee evaluation program where 
performances and abilities of em- 
plovees are evaluated objectively. 
A factor comparison method is 
used to determine the value of em- 
ployees’ services from a monetary 
viewpoint as of a given moment. 
The correct term for this is per 
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formance rating. The term merit 
rating does not apply to this type 
of program. 

Actually, the objectives of the 
above are so unrelated that not 
only should they not be combined 
but they should be handled by two 
different departments. In large or- 
ganizations, merit rating should 
be the responsibility of the em- 
ployment or personnel division. 
Performance rating should be the 
job of a salary administration or 
employee evaluation unit. 

From a salary administration 
viewpoint the personality of the 
individual should have nothing to 
do with the salary paid to an in- 
dividual. A company should pay 
only for what an employee knows 
or does. It is all very well to have 
employees who are sober, upright 
citizens with personality, charac- 
ter, job interest, and intelligence. 
But if employees who are the exact 
opposite know more about the job 
and do better work, then they are 
the ones who should receive more 
money. For this reason employee 
evaluation and salary administra- 
tion should be concerned only with 
the relative performance and 
ability of employees. 

From a personnel and cmploy- 
ment viewpoint, however, a com- 
pany should be very much = in- 
terested in the personality of its 


employees. Statistics on upgradin_ 
show that employees who rate hig 

in sueh personality factors as jo) 
interest, intelligence, and leade: 
ship usually accept increased r: 

sponsibility more readily than en 

ployees with lower personalit 

grades. Since replacement of k« 

employees is a constantly reoccu: - 
ring problem in large corporation-, 
management should know whic. 
employees are most likely to su 

ceed if upgraded to more respon- 
sible positions. 

Many companies today perioc- 
ically take inventory of the pe 
sonality factors of varieus em- 
ployees by means of merit rating 
programs. By analyzing the re- 
sults of such surveys, companics 
can eliminate many _ undesirabi 
prospects. They can then concen- 
trate on those with the greatest 
possibility of developing, if and 
when they are promoted to mor 
responsible positions. 

Factors used in merit rating re- 
views depend to a great extent on 
what companies are looking for in 
individuals. At the present time, 
most companies with merit rating 
programs use a wide variety of 
factors, and there is little un 
formity among companies. 

In addition, most companies i) 
clude both personality and yx 


formance factors in their merit 
rating charts. This is sound. Tl 
way individuals perform tasks as- 
signed is part of their personality 
and should be part of the mei 
rating program. Consequent! 
performance factors should be | 
cluded in merit rating programs 
for upgrading purposes, evcn 
though personality factors shou'd 
not be included in performan.« 
rating for salary administrati 


purposes. 
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A. PerrormMaNnce Factors 


| Below 





Annual Performance and Personality Review 
Company A-Year 1946 

















1. Quantity or Volume.....| Very low __ | Required 
output [] | standard [] | amount Cy 
2. Quality of Work........ Very careless— Many errors— _| Normal + 
slovenly [] | untidy [| | mistakes * C] | 
3. Knowledge of Job....... Needs training Weak on | Enough for job 
badly (] | fundamentals [| s 
4. Attendance............ Often late Irregular Occasionally 
or absent CD [] | late orabsent (| 
: SA SS 
B. Personatity Factors 
5. Job Interest............ Can’t start | Slow to get Satisfactory 
any job 3 under way e | 
6. Intelligence............ Sees and Misses Average 
hears little C) | details _] | analysis ew 
7. Leadership............ Always follows Indifferent— Average— 
others (] | can’t lead [] | gets along Cc 
} 
Di POE 5 act ewateing Can’t find | Flounders— Average for 
answers (] | copies only job C) 
| 
Oo Cet 26s aa ee Can’t decide | Faulty—too Adequate 
or organize C] | late ¥ C 
10. Follow-Through........ Needs constant | Leaves loose Average— 
| prodding C] | ends [-] | requires check [] 
NIT he et ch is one wa 
pT RA One Mee aa Date 
(Use reverse side for comments) 
Most companies with merit sult, they sometimes vary in detail 


rating programs have adopted the 
policy of reviewing the perform- 
ince and personality factors of 
mployees once a year only. From 
a promotion and upgrading view- 
point an annual review should be 
sufficient. The personality of an 
individual changes but little from 
me month to the next, so an an- 
tual check-up should be enough to 


rrevent desirable prospects from 


wing overlooked. 


In the majority of companies, 
he forms used for the annual re- 
iew of performance and person- 


lity are generally prepared es- 
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ccially for the oceasion. As a re- 


How widely forms vary 


from one year to the next. There 
is nothing wrong with this practice. 
Companies should always be try- 
ing to find better ways of evalu- 
ating the potential of employees. 
The previous year’s forms and the 
results obtained should merely be 
guideposts to help to develop a 


better program the next year. 


from 


one year to another is perhaps 


best illustrated by the experience 





is shown in the above 


o~ 


vi 


of Company A. This concern used 
12 factors in 1944; 
1945; and 10 factors in 1946. The 
form used by Company A in 1946 


factors in 


chart 





Higher than Very high “ 
| average |_| | output C) 
Neat—usually Very exact 
| accurate 5 C) 
Well informed Accurately 
| | informed QO) 
| Seldom out Never late 
| or late [] | or absent CO) 
Eager to Initiates and 
start jobs starts jobs C 
Good _ | Genius a 
| reasoning 0 | [ 
Satisfactory Willingly 
leader [] | followed CO 
| Usually Always finds 
| sound C) | solution [ 
Sound and Accurate and  __ 
| deliberate fast CJ 
| Concludes | Completes 


| thoroughly a 


| 
| 


| without help | 


This 


recommended 


merit rating form is not 


for any particular 
company. The form merely illus- 
trates the type of form and the 
of 
sonality factors in common. use. 


Whether a 


the factors shown or utilize others 


types performance and per- 


company should use 
is a debatable question each com- 
pany must answer for itself. 
Company A_ sends out merit 
rating forms as of April 1 each 
vear. The original forms are pre- 
pared and forwarded to the vari- 
ous departments by the personnel 
then filled 


in by the immediate supervisor of 


division. The forms are 


each emplovee, (Continued on page 39) 
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IRST of all American industries to reconvert and 

recover from wartime restrictions is the convention 
industry. 

Before the ink was dry on the Japanese surrender, 
a thousand convention managers were frantically 
trying to find hotel space for their conventions which 
had been laid low by ODT travel restrictions. 

Let no one think it is an idle statement to refer to 
“the convention industry,” for it is both an industry 
and a big business. Americans love conventions as no 
other race of people on earth. 

Actually there are more than 3,200 national con- 
ventions which meet each normal year. Add to this 
the several hundred conventions of state groups in 
each state and you have some idea of the size of the 
industry. Such groups can and do cat tremendous 
quantities of half-fried chicken, peas, and paper 
cups of ice cream, which is the standard for a high 
percentage of all convention “banquets.” 

According to Wall Street Journal, conventioneers 
will spend more than a billion dollars a year, with the 
lion’s share of it going to the restaurants, hotels, and 
railroads. Each delegate stays an average of + days 
at a convention and spends an average of $100. 

Chicago is the country’s greatest convention city. 
There are sound reasons for the Windy City’s popu- 
larity. It is the country’s first railroad center. Hotel 
facilities are ample in quantity if not too much to 
brag about on the quality side. It is only a night’s 
ride from the East’s populous centers, only 20 hours 
from New Orleans, 24 hours from Texas, and the 
westerner can be as far away as Ogden, Utah, and 
still be in Chicago 24 hours later. That’s the train 
picture. By air, Chicago is but a few hours from any 
point in the country. 

But we are not interested in why one city is popu- 
lar as a convention center. The question is, “What 
does it profit a company to send representatives to a 
convention?” 

The answer is, of course, dependent wholly upon 
who attempts to answer it. It is casy to say a man 
goes to a convention to pick up new ideas, to bring 
himself up to date on affairs in his trade or industry, 
to meet customers, to make contacts. If the conven- 
tion offers an industry exhibit he can see most of his 


competitors’ goods on display and listen to them 
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Are Conventions W 


present each competitive product. If he is a buyer 
and not a seller, he may be able to see a lot of new 
products and equipment in which he is especially 
interested. 

Suppose we look at each phase of conventioneering, 
one at a time. First, there is the official program. We 
hear somebody say, “Don’t make us laugh. Nobody 
goes to a convention to listen to the speeches. Only 
the newcomers, a few old-timers, and the teetotalers 
go to listen to speeches.” 

Is that true? Unfortunately it is close enough to 
the truth to have become a standard phrase of com- 
ment about conventions: “Oh, nobody listens to the 
speeches.” Of course it isn’t wholly true. Actually, 
the program, the speeches, the carefully arranged 
debates and “clinies,” round-table sessions, and 
“panels,” frequently attract no more than a cor- 
poral’s guard. 

The first day’s session, when everybody is looking 
for everybody else, is often well attended. From the 
first day on, the meetings dwindle pitifully in at- 
tendance. Casualties from the first-night skirmish 
with old John Barleycorn, which many a delegate 
feels he must try, cut down second and third day 
attendance—at times, almost to the point of total 
absentecism. 

As one veteran conventioneer points out, “Every 
convention has two types of delegates. The Buffaloes 
and the Indians. The Buffaloes are the customers, 
and the Indians are the people with things to sell.” 
In the interest of truth it should be pointed out that 
some conventions are attended by more Indians than 
Buffaloes. 

Be that as it may, many a convention is all but 
taken over by the men with things to sell. They have 
exhibits in their rooms. Nowadays, with so many 
companies oversold anywhere from 6 months to 2 
years, these sellers often substitute a small, but well- 
stocked bar, for the once-customary display of 
products. 

Or, as is often the case, the seller lets it be known 
to all and sundry that he is in the Men’s Grill, th: 
Thunderbird Cocktail Lounge, or some other easy-to 
find room, where all the drinks are on him, and no 
one goes home till closing. 


That is one phase of the convention as it is held 
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today. Another is the business of each seller rounding 
ip a few customers—key ones, of course—and en- 
icing them out to the ball game, the horse races, the 
rolf course—whatever is available. The idea is to get 
hem away from the convention and to keep them 
way, for there are competitors coming over the hill. 

All of which means that in any given convention 
he men who really count in the industry are out 
njoving themselves, or in some room where good 
tories and better liquor are going the rounds. 

Now if we look at conventions as a_ typically 
imerican get-together, where all concerned have a 
ood time, there is nothing about them which can be 

rly criticized. Certainly the average convention- 
coer and his lady are almost literally carried around 
on a silver platter at every convention. 

But who pays the bills? The answer is that busi- 
ness pays the bills. Whether the business conven- 
tioneer goes as a man seeking customers, or as a 
buyer seeking new ideas and information about his 
industry, it is business that forks over the kitty into 
which the convention-goers dip for their expenses. 

We have checked a few bills recently from sub- 








scribers’ convention expense sheets. Here are three: 
Case No. 1. Three men attended conventions ; includ- 
ing travel time, they were absent from their offices 
a week each. Total cost, not including salaries, $900. 
Case No. 2. Five men attended a national convention. 
Purpose: To meet as many customers as possible, en- 
tertain them, pacify them, but not to take orders. 
‘Total expense, not including salaries, $1,600. Case 
No. 3. One man, attended a national convention. Ab- 
sent from office one week. Set up bar in room. Ex- 
pense, except his salary, $750—of which about $500 
vas the bar bill. 

Obviously, the man attending a convention as a 
'uyer has no such expense. Perhaps the average cost 
‘) the company, including transportation, would be 
sbout $175. The $100 figure quoted earlier in the 

rticle does not include transportation. 

In some industries where representatives from the 

me office attend state conventions, men may be 
bsent as much as 3 months during the convention 

‘ason. One sales executive says he has stopped going 
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o conventions and spends the time visiting on the 
a rad much more profitabl vy. (Continued on page 40) 
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eee Isn’t it time for somebody such 


as the treasurer to have a look at the 


high cost of convention going? « «e 


eee Is business fooling itself about 
the value of ‘‘contacts’’ made at the 


average big business convention? « e e 


e ee Would it be better to put the 
money budgeted for convention attend- 
ance into other items such as sales 
effort, direct mail, advertising, or travel 


expense? ¢ ee 


e ee These are a few of the questions 
discussed in this provocative article 
which attempts to appraise the possible 
value of conventions, when the cost of 


going to them is considered. e « 
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Forms, bulletins, house magazines. pi 


The “‘typesetting’” department of the central duplicating department of Gen- 
other printed material are turned o:1t i 


eral Foods. Mimeograph stencils and Multilith plates are typed for many jobs 











e a ie u 
entral Duplicating |. 
co 

* to 

Cuts Office Costs : 
(I 

Tl 

There are only six typewriters wo 

, r in the entire department, but five ch. 
Moneysaving ideas and methods from the central du- f ig eee mndiagg” ._ 
of them are Vari-Typers. The Is 

plicating department of a large food company in New = Vari-Typers are equipped with off 
York which has found that a small investment in du- owe fonts of tyPe> instantly inter- | 
; , . changeable. There is a type for CX 
plicating equipment speeds the output of many forms sinned ening temuied ny 
reports, varying from ordinary set 

typewriter type to large display wo 

type. There is Gothic, an attrac- ane 

BY G. L. HARRIS tive printing style of type fon off 
heading forms; Roman, and even 

newspaper style type. Anothe: bus 

HERE are really few central York corporation is a duplicating —_ type has letters which can be se! duy 
duplicating departments in pro- department that literally serves at 10, 12, 14, 16, or 18 spaces t« ogi 
portion to the number of com- the entire company. It produces — the inch. There are italics whic] won 
panies that have enough work to — work of such high quality and of — can be used for emphasis, and in he 
justify them. Even where there — such variety that one is amazed to _ statistical reports can represen is 
are such departments, most of learn how small an investment in red figures. The duplicating de . 
them exist in name only. Generally equipment is required. partment furnishes each depart ap 
they produce only a small portion The manager of this duplicating ment with a sheet showing samp! lep 


of the duplicating work of their 
company—usually some of the less 
important forms and possibly some 
reports. 

In the offices of a large New 
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department modestly says, in an- 
swer to the question as to the kind 
of work his department does, that 
they do any kind of work, and es- 
pecially work that is off standard. 








lines of each style of type. 

If it is desired, work done on : 
Vari-Typer can have the line 
“justified.” Justification of typ 
means the right margins of linc 
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office manuals, and vast quantities of 
met of General Foods Corporation 


ire as straight as the left margins 
—as in a book or a newspaper. 
Consequently a house organ or 
company paper can be produced 
to look like a printed paper. 

In addition to the typewriters 
there are two offset duplicators 
(Multilith) and two Mimeographs. 
That’s all. But the quantity of 
work produced on the offset ma- 
chines is amazing. Full advantage 
is taken of the use of the latest 
offset duplicating media. 

The quality of all the work is 
exceptional. Recently an executive 
wanted a report produced by off- 
set. He didn’t know what offset 
work really was. He had seen some 
and liked the soft, clear impression 
offset gives. 

The two offset machines were 
busy. So, using a Vari-Typer, the 
duplicating department cut Mime- 
ograph stencils and ran them. The 
work was so clear and attractive 
he executive was delighted with 
is “offset” work. 

Such results are not achieved 
iaphazardly. The manager of the 
‘epartment has studied duplicat- 
ng materials intensively. He uses 
carbon paper ribbons for typing 
mto duplicating plates. Not only 
loes this produce clear, sharp im- 
pressions, but he says no other 
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Another view of the duplicating department. We included this picture simply 
to show the wastebasket on casters which is a good idea. The arrow points to it 


With a typewriter which is equipped with many different styles and sizes of 
type faces, the operator can write stencils and masters to fit almost any need 


style of ribbon should ever be used 
if the typing is to be photographed 
(either reduced or enlarged). One 
word of advice about paper rib- 
bons: Keep them in a cool place or 
they’re likely to chip off—that is, 
deposit carbon flakes on the copy. 


He has also made full use of 


paper offset “plates.” There has 


been a tremendous advance in the 
quality of these plates in recent 
years. Only a short while ago they 
had to be used within a few hours 
after the copy was typed or drawn 
on them. Now they can be stored 
and used as desired. They can 
even be stored after being used for 
(Continued on page 41) 


later use if 
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Suggestions from 
Women Workers 





It is no secret that some 
suggestion systems over- 
look women. But in some 
companies the women 
carry their full share of 
the responsibility of mak- 
ing profitable suggestions. 
Here is a report telling 
how many companies got 
and held the interest of 
the girls, and extended 
the usefulness of the sug- 
gestion system through- 
out the plant and the 
offices, with good results 





BY ALICE TINNEY 


N 1880 a thrifty Scot hung a 

box on the wall of the William 
Denny Shipbuilding Company in 
Dumbarton, Scotland. Since this 
official beginning of suggestion 
systems, an invasion of skirts and 
slacks has changed the picture in 
every nook and corner of the busi- 
ness world. However, firms whose 
suggestion systems have been 
knocking dollars from costs with 
respectable and even brilliant effi- 
ciency for as long as 50 years, are 
inclined to mark women’s part of 
the business territory off their 
maps as a steady source of prom- 
ising ideas. 

Half of some of the nation’s 
largest plants, covered in a recent 
survey, reported results of wom- 
en’s participation in suggestion 
systems ranging from “unsatis- 
factory,” down to a feeble 6 per 
cent participation in a plant with 
50 per cent women employees. 
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Others reporting they were satis- 
fied made it clear they were taking 
into consideration certain stated 
handicaps. “Here today—gone to- 
morrow,” was one of the most fre- 
quent complaints. 

Granted that arrivals and de- 
partures in present-day offices 
rival Grand Central Station on a 
busy day, once the present boom 
in marriages and retirements is 
over, population experts point out 
an increasing surplus of women 
will give business a solid nucleus of 
permanent employees. The problem 
is to get them suggestion-minded. 
Enough big money ideas have 
originated with women, and their 
number in business is large enough 
to make the problem worth con- 
sidering. 

Enlightened, intelligent super- 
vision on which the success of 
suggestion systems as a whole de- 
pends, is more than ordinarily im- 
portant where women are con- 
cerned. Influence of the clinging 
vine era is still sufficiently strong 


—by instinct and training, women 
are apt to be pretty good leaners. 
If there’s a man around it’s so 
much easier to let him do the heavy 
thinking. It may also be easier for 
a. busy man to give the answer, 
rather than launch into a detailed 
explanation of the points involved. 
Or he may simply regard it as his 
duty, part of his burden, and one 
of the inevitable consequences of 
supervising women. 

At any rate, many women come 
by the answers without undue agi- 
tation of their own brain cells. 
Therefore they never progress 
very far in problem analysis which 
is the first step toward independent 
thinking. 

Well-informed women are capa- 
ble of productive thinking even in 
fields supposedly foreign to the 
natural bent. This is amply illus- 
trated in International Harves 
ter’s experience at St. Paul during 
the war. Here exbeauty operators 
and dime store clerks arrived al 
most simultaneously with the ma 
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chinery. They were trained right 
on the floor in operations of micro- 
scopic precision, usually consid- 
ered suitable for only the most 
skilled men workers. In addition, 
they received class instruction in 
theory, mathematics, blueprint 
reading, and the use of precision 
instruments, a significant depar- 
ture from standard training in 
other International Harvester 
plants. 

The suggestion plan in the St. 
Paul plant placed fourth among 
the company’s 19 plants. Forty 
per cent of the awarded sugges- 
tions were those of women—almost 
in exact proportion to the number 
employed. This contrasts with the 
16 per cent of all plants. Sixty per 
cent of the women’s suggestions 
dealt with production methods; 
another 10 per cent with proce- 
dures. They knew what they were 
doing and why. 

There’s another side to this 
problem of getting women to think 
for themselves. Most women are in 
subordinate positions. Even 
though she may be intelligent and 
an old hand at the game, much of 
a woman’s aggressiveness and 
originality is dependent on the 
personality of the man in charge. 
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If he encourages those traits by 
showing interest, supporting her 
judgment, and delegating author- 
ity, she develops those traits to 
make her a valuable employee. 

It’s no coincidence that the 
three most valuable women’s sug- 
gestions reported by the Bridge- 
port Shaver Division of Reming- 
ton Rand were all developed under 
the same supervisor. Other com- 
panies tell the same story. 

The business world is still un- 
equivocally a man’s world. At the 
beginning of every businesswom- 
an’s success story is sure to be the 
story of men who first encouraged 
and assisted - her—well-balanced 
men, secure in their own compe- 
tence. Few women are sure enough 
of their footing to take independ- 
ent steps in the face of even pas- 
sive resistance. In fact it’s dan- 
gerous, as every woman knows, to 
usurp any considered prerogative 
of the multitudes of complex-ridden 
Little Caesars ruling their petty 
kingdoms with jealously throt- 
tling grips. 

Companies which score high on 
the degree of women’s participa- 
tion in suggestion plans are those 
which have made it entirely clear 


they actively solicit women’s sug- 


gestions, and that they expect the 
cooperation of the supervisory 
staff in obtaining them. Others 
would do well to investigate the 
attitude of their supervisory staffs 
before assigning responsibility for 
women’s apparent indifference or 
general inaptitude. Maybe it isn’t 
possible or worth while for them 
even to begin to think. 

Beyond this is the problem of 
directing attention toward use of 
the suggestion plan. Men in charge 
of production lines during the 
war report one of their major 
worries was trying to keep track 
of females who quietly devised 
their own little techniques without 
thought of referring to them, let 
alone the suggestion plan. Clerical 
workers show the same tendency. 
A young office manager was non- 
plused at the discovery that a 
recent job evaluation had uncov- 
ered numerous deviations from 
routine, some of which would have 
been excellent material for the sug- 
gestion system. Plainly, the tie-up 
isn’t too strong in some spots. 

Part of women’s “Who—me?” 
attitude stems from promotion 
material directed largely toward 
men. The official of a company 


which stated (Continued on page 36) 







The protective hood, on the opposite page, is the result of a United Air Lines 
girl's suggestion to aid passenger agents. The telephone operator got $50 for 
a suggestion for improving handling of long-distance calls, and the mail cabinet 
idea shown in the picture below, also from a United Air Lines girl, brought $30 














PRESIDENT’S 


OFFICE 


Westerners are getting ahead of the East these days in office decoration it 
seems. This is the office of Larry Stone, president, Wire and Metal Manu- 
facturing Company, Los Angeles, California. The furniture is walnut, 
leather is reddish brown; the rug dark red with an all-over pattern; the 
draperies are blue green. The room has warm gray walls and buff ceiling. 
Planned and installed by Pacific Desk Company, office outfitters, Los Angeles 
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MANAGER'S 
OFFICE 
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Private office of Mr. Dewey Davis, west coast manager for Mallinson Fabric 
Corporation. Furniture is bleached oak. Leather accessories on desk top are 
dark wine colored leather. Walls are a medium buff. Floor is gray tiling. 
The reception room (not shown) is in similar colors, with the acoustical 
ceiling tinted a buff color. All the desks and tables have light linen Formica 
tops. Also designed and installed by Pacific Desk Company, Los Angeles 
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INGINEER’S 


OFFICE 


American Business has been contending for years that every executive 
needs special equipment for his private office. This picture proves our con- 
tention. This engineer's office at Wire and Metal Manufacturing has a desk 
9 feet long, with a double top that may be raised to form a drafting board. 
Curved end houses files and drawing materials, paper, and blueprints. 
Designed by Parke R. Hicok, Pacific Desk Company, Los Angeles, California 
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How you ean hirea... 


Production expediter ...... 


Control simplifier .. 


Error cutter 


Time-and-paper saver.... 


Right-hand man for the 


all in 
this new 
stubless 
stencil 


methods manager 





\ 


Send for this new 


\ free folder on 


\ 


\ Mimeograph 


~ die-impressed stencils 


How can you know that Mimeograph die-impressed 
stencils can speed up your factory paper work and 
simplify control of methods, systems, and factory 
routines? 

Because Mimeograph die-impressed stencils 
have done it for so many leading manufacturers 
these past production-laden years! 

Tested and proved in actual factory use, 
Mimeograph die-impressed stencils are ready now 


to go to work for you, producing your paper work 
in a single writing, more quickly, more accurately, 
and at lower cost—with clear, black-and-white 
copies that will retain high readability even when 
exposed to hard shop handling. 

Clip and mail the coupon today for the whole 
story on this moneysaving, production-speeding 
use for that Mimeograph duplicator you now have 
—or will be getting soon. 


Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office 





COPYRIGHT, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. S-746 


720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Send me a copy of your new folder, ‘““Mimeograph Die-Impressed 
Stencils.” 
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HE man who wrote On a Slow 

Train Through Arkansas, that 
dubious masterpiece of ancient wit 
which has been a railroad station 
best seller for many years, made 
millions think Arkansas was a land 
of razorback hogs, hillbillies, corn 
liquor, and moonshiners. 

Our most maligned state never 
deserved the fate that befell it, 
even though it did for many years 
vie with Mississippi as the least 
industrially developed common- 
wealth of all our 48 states. 

But a changing economy is 
pushing Arkansas upward so fast, 
thousands of industrialists are 
looking that way for factory and 
plant sites. Arkansas is pulling 
itself out of a raw material econ- 
omy based on cotton, lumber, and 
bauxite. 

Before we describe more of the 
state’s industrial progress it ought 
to be worth while to look into the 
reasons for it. Obviously, indus- 
trialization of a once-backward 
state doesn’t “just happen.” The 
reason for the industrial awaken- 
ing of Arkansas goes back to the 
formation of the Arkansas Eco- 
nomic Council, and the work of 
the State Chamber of Commerce. 
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Arkansas Seeks 


More Payrolls 


In March 19483 a few business 
leaders of the state got together 
informally to discuss industrial 
progress in the state. From this 
meeting grew the Arkansas Eco- 
nomic Council, dedicated to greater 
utilization of the state’s natural 





Business, schools, indus- 
try, state, municipal and 
county governments join 
hands to create favorable 
‘‘climate’’ for new indus- 
tries in the state that once 
ranked near the bottom 
in industrial enterprise. 
The plan is to go after in- 
dustry which can use Ar- 
kansas raw materials and 
draw upon the state’s ex- 
cellent supply of better 
than average native-born 
labor. With the start now 
made, watch its progress 
as more industry arrives 








and human resources. These men 


realized early in their work that 
any state which depends upon raw 
materials deprives itself of th 
value added by manufacturing. As 
everybody knows the final process 
ing of almost any product brings 
a greater income than the origina! 
production of the raw materials 
which go into the product. Ar 
kansas had some industry, but 
most of it was concerned only wit! 
the production of raw materials. 
or the first steps of processing 
The Economic Council determined 
to bring industry to the state, 
which would carry the productiv: 
in other words, 





processes further 
take more steps toward turning 
out goods ready for consumption 

The Economic Council set ou 
to obtain the cooperation of th 
schools, the state, municipal ani 
county governments, and the bus 
ness and professional leaders in 
each county. To do this, 17 pr 
mary committees were organize | 
to deal with problems such as floo | 
control, housing, finance, city pla: 
ning, minerals, oil and gas, fo 
estry and wood products. In 7) 
of the state’s 75 counties, count 
councils were organized. 
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Little brown pay envelopes. Fat ones. 

Overtime filled them. Office over- 
time. Nine to five wasn’t enough. The 
work wasn’t finished. People must stay 
and when they stay they get paid. 
Overtime hangs gloomily over this 
man and his budget. 

Can anything be done to avoid the 
nagging, unprofitable round of after- 
hour duties that by rights ought to be 
cleaned up in daylight? 





Moore Business Forms, Inc., can 
pare clerical overtime to the bone — 
and has done so in business after 
business. 

Moore looks at your business forms 
with unprejudiced eye. If forms are 
too complicated, Moore can simplify. 
If they multiply work, Moore revises 
to reduce work, Moore combines, re- 
arranges, puts in a word here, a new 
arrangement there, The record, in 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, WN. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


#OORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC, (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA. 


| Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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hours and dollars saved, has been con- 
vincing to companies large and small, 
all over America. 

Any business, of any size, can bene- 
fit from Moore’s unequaled experience 
in this field. For information, get in 
touch with the nearest Moore division, 
as listed below, or its local office. Moore 
stands ready to supply you with every- 
thing from a simple sales book to the 
most intricate multiple-copy forms, 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


AGV. OY NW. AYER 
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At Rogers, Arkansas, Munsingwear is erecting this million-dollar plant to 
produce 2,700,000 pairs of nylon hose annually. It has a payroll of $300,000 





Hurricane Creek alumina plant near Little Rock now being operated by Rey- 
nolds Metals Company under a 5-year lease. Plant cost more than $40,000,000 


The state government followed 
the Economic Council in stream- 
lining several more or less mori- 
bund state bureaus—eight to be 
exact—into one bureau, the Re- 
sources and Development Com- 
mission. This commission soon 
agreed with the Economic Council 
that its big job was to join the 
Council in an effort to industrialize 
the state and increase Arkansas 
income. 

Early in 1945 the state govern- 
ment enlarged the Bureau of Re- 
search of the University of Ar- 
kansas. The University provides 
research talent and facilities for 
the Arkansas program. The idea 
is to determine, through intelligent 
research, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of Arkansas for spe 
cific industries. 

With this approach to the prob- 
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lem it is not surprising that much 
progress has been made, in spite 
of war, delays in building, and 
various other restrictions with 
which we are all familiar. 

In the 15 months ending March 
31, 1946, the Arkansas Economic 
Council and State Chamber of 
Commerce recorded 614 new plants 
or expansions which create 16,000 
new jobs in manufacturing. Sup- 
pose we look at some of the specific 
examples : 

Arkansas, unlike its sister state 
to the north, Missouri, never had 
much of a leather industry. Today 
International Shoe Company is 
establishing five shoe factories in 
the state—at Conway, Searcy, 
Batesville, Bald Knob, Russellville. 

Plant investment will average 
$125,000 which, with equipment, 
will bring the average up to about 





a million dollars for cach plant. 
With the exception of the plant at 
Bald Knob which is a sole-cutting 
operation, employment will be 
provided for from 450 to 500 
workers by each plant. Three of 
these towns are in the 5,000 popu- 
lation bracket; one in the 3,600 
group; and one (Bald Knob) is 
less than 2,000. All are close to- 
gether in the north-central section 
of the state. 

Frolic Footwear Ine. now em- 
ploys 300 workers at its new plant 
in Jonesboro. Brown Shoe Com- 
pany now employs 250 people at a 
temporary plant at Pocahontas, 
and has a building nearing com- 
pletion there where 500 will be em- 
ployed later. Trimfoot Shoe Com- 
pany, of Farmington, Missouri, 
has a plant nearing completion at 
Newport which will cost $100,000 ; 
and Ed White Junior Shoe Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, is completing a 
$125,000 plant at Paragould. 

The pattern in each of these 
cases is pretty much the same 
towns provide the buildings, re- 
taining the title; the company 
pays rental and provides main- 
tenance. Usually an industrial de- 
velopment corporation is formed 
by the town to finance building. 

Garment manufacturing is mak- 
ing progress in Arkansas. Mun- 
singwear, Inc., world-famed knit- 
ting mill operator with headquar- 
ters at Minneapolis, is building a 
million-dollar plant at Rogers, a 
town of less than 5,000 in the ex- 
treme northwest corner of the 
state. 

Oberman & Company, work 
clothing manufacturer, with a rat- 
ing of more than a million net 
worth, of Jefferson City, Missouri, 
has had plants at Harrison and 
Fayetteville, and is now building 
new plants at Arkadelphia, Mor 
rilton, and Walnut Ridge. It plans 
to establish two more plants al 
cities yet to be selected. Each oi 
these three plants will emplo 
about 350 persons in manufactur 
ing work clothing and underweai 

At Hope, almost down to th: 
Texas line and near Texarkana 
Shanhouse and Sons, textile an 
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Public unveiling of Gunn's new office appointments is still 
delayed. These pioneer creations are not to be entrusted 
to inferior materials’ or indifferent workmanship, Their 
anncuncement will carry ample evidence that modern 
production economies can bring the highest quality to the 
broadest market. It will be worth while to wait for this 
new furniture — since its appearance will confirm the 
obsolescence of present designs and structural methods. 
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Interior, Pekin Wood Products Company, Chrysler Corporation subsidiary. It is 
part of a $3,000,000 expansion in station wagon body manufacturing facilities 


leather clothing manufacturer 
($500,000 to $750,000—high) of 
Rockford, Illinois, is establishing 
a sportswear factory to employ 
300 workers in a $100,000 build- 
ing. Rice-Stix, famed St. Louis 
wholesaler and manufacturer, is 
doubling the size of its shirt plant 
at Blytheville. 

In the past 5 years, Arkansas 
has experienced a notable expan- 
sion of its vegetable, fruit, and 
berry canning industry, which is 
largely home-owned and managed. 
The state now has more than 150 
canneries with an annual pack of 
more than 10 
ranks first in the nation in pro- 
duction of spinach, is near the top 


million cases. It 


in tomatoes, beans, blackberries. 

For example, at the little town 
of Atkins, Russellville, a 
$70,000 spinach cannery, the Val- 
ley Packing Company, has started 


near 


operation within the past year; 
and a $100,000 pickle factory is 
under construction for Goldsmith 
Pickle Company, of Chicago. An- 
other pickle factory has been es- 
tablished at Nashville — Wonder 
State Food Products. As a result 
of this expansion, American Can 
Company has begun construction 
of a $1,000,000 can manufactur- 
ing plant at Fort Smith. A $150,- 
000 will be erected in 
Little Rock as soon as possible by 
the Little Rock Food Products 


cannery 


Company, a local concern. 
The Welch Grape Juice Com- 
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pany is spending $500,000 on ex- 
pansion of its large plant at 
Springdale. This installation, orig- 
inally built for the manufacture of 
grape products, is now making 
orange marmalade, processing 
strawberries, peaches, and other 
fruits. Ward Industries, of Fort 
Smith, is building a 5,000,000- 
pound capacity freezing and stor- 
age plant at Springdale, at a cost 
of $200,000. Home Ice Company, 
of Little Rock, has installed a 
$200,000 quick-freeze plant for 
commercial food processing ; Sum- 
mersweet Orchards, of Forrest 
City, a $100,000 freezing plant. 
White Company, Ine., has just 
completed an $85,000 strawberry 
processing plant at Bald Knob; 
Hoosier Food Products Company 
another at the same town costing 
$50,000. 

Arkansas Rice Growers Associa- 
tion has under construction three 
concrete rice driers and elevators. 
It spent $650,000 rebuilding its 
rice mill last year at Stuttgart. 
Walton Rice Mill at Stuttgart is 
$350,000 mill. 
Other rice driers are to be built at 
Stuttgart, McGehee, Newport, 
and Hickory Ridge, costing from 
$100,000 to $200,000. 

Northwest Farmers 
Cooperative is building a feed mill 
at Fort Smith, and will erect a 
$250,000 poultry processing plant 
of San 
Francisco, has announced it will 


building a new 


Arkansas 


this year. Avoset Ince., 











build Paris, Ar- 
kansas, the first unit of a $750,- 
000 cream-stabilization and milk 
chemicals) plant that will take 
300,000 pounds of milk a day. 
Kraft Cheese Company, of Chi 


this year, at 


cago, has begun work on a $300,- 
000 cheese factory at Bentonville. 
C. Finkbeiner & Company, of Pin 
Bluff, will build a $250,000 meat 
Pine Bluff: 
Brown Packing Company, of Lit 
tle Rock, has completed a $100,006 
plant. 

Minnesota Mining & Manufac 
turing Company is building at 
Little Rock a $1,500,000 plant t« 
composition 


pack plant at 


a 
1S 


make granules for 
roofing out of nepheline syenite. 


re ck 


mountain just outside the city. 


a granite-like forming a 
Reynolds Metals Company has 


begun production of aluminum 
under a 5-year lease at the Hur 
ricane Creek alumina plant, larg 
est in the United States, nea 
Little Rock and at the Jones Mil 
aluminum reduction plant nea: 
Malvern; 500 to 600 persons ar 
employed at each plant. Reynolds 
is also developing a large limeston 
Batesville. Con 
solidated Chemical Corporation, o! 
Houston, is building a $65,000 
chemical bauxite plant near Littl 
Rock. 

In the Magnet 


near Malvern, National Lead Com 


operation near 


Cove — section 
pany completed during the pas 
year a $300,000 plant for its 
Baroid Sales Division, manufac 
turing a barium product for oi! 
well drilling “mud.” Magnet Cove 
Barium Corporation has enlarge: 
its plant at Malvern; Millwhit: 
Corporation, of Houston, plans to 
locate another large barium plan! 
in Montgomery County. 

Lion Oil Company, of El Dor: 
do, one of the larger independents. 
is spending $1,000,000 convertin 
a DPC ammonia plant to manufa: 
ture of ammonium nitrate fertilize: 
under a long-term lease. The pla: 
was taken over by Lion recent! 
with no cessation of operation 
Lion also is expending $500,06 
on installation of a new cracki 
unit for its refinery. Delta Fe 
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@ Cash savings of thousands of dollars 
a year, to say nothing of important sav- 
ings in time, earlier closing of the books 
and greatly improved records . . . were 
the results obtained by this company’s 
use of National machines. 

Early in 1943, five National Account- 
ing Machines started on the preparation 
of all pre-payroll work, payroll writing, 
abor cost distribution, material cost 
listribution, Social Security and with- 
wlding tax reports and State Unem- 
oyment Insurance reports for close to 
000 factory employees. They also 
sindled all payroll work for about 350 
foremen and office staff as well as 100 
executives. 

So satisfactory was the work of these 
National Accounting Machines that 
ei ht more were ordered. These prepare 
the purchase and disbursement records, 
. 
ci 


SRS esw re 


terial scheduling and _ production 
itrol records as well as factory costs 
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Warner Gear 
yner Corpot 


es thousands of dollars 


og year with 


Division, 
ation 











and special plant order costs. Tool 
scheduling is also effectively controlled 
through this equipment. 

The Warner Gear Division of Borg- 
Warner Corporation is one of many 
famous concerns reporting better re- 
sults and important savings from the 
use of National Accounting Machines. 
For every plan of industrial payroll ac- 
counting, large or small, and for all 
types of accounting in other businesses 
as well, there is an appropriate National 
Accounting Machine. Let a National 
representative ewamine your needs and 
make recommendations, without cost 
or obligation to you. The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Offices in principal cities. 





Two types of National Accounting Machines used 
by the Warner Gear Division of Borg-Warner 
Corporation 





Making business easier for 
} the American businessman 


CASH REGISTERS - ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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tilizer Company, of Helena, is 
building a new $100,000 fertilizer 
factory. 

New plants of a miscellaneous 
character are numerous. For exam- 
ple, U. S. Time Corporation placed 
in operation at Little Rock in 
1945 a new alarm clock factory 
which is currently employing 700 
persons. U. S. Time has announced 
this plant will be expanded as soon 
as possible. Stebbins & Roberts, 
Little Rock paint manufacturer, 
is spending $100,000 on plant ex- 
pansion and building a new paint 
brush factory. 

Ben Pearson Company, of Pine 
Bluff, large manufacturer of arch- 
ery equipment, has expanded its 
plant until it is now employing 
600 persons, turning out among 
other products 2,000 dozen arrows 
a day. Bows range in price from $1 
to $60. Little Giant Glass Com- 
pany, of Jonesboro, is turning out 
hundreds of blown glass minnow 
traps a day for distribution 
through Abercrombie & Fitch. 


Chase Bag Company, of New 
York, will place in production in 
July a $500,000 plant at Crossett, 
employing 150 men in manufacture 
of multiwall, heavy-duty paper 
bags, using paper from the Cros- 
sett paper mill of Crossett Lum- 
ber Company. Southern Acid & 
Sulphur Company has completed 
a large new plant at Stamps for 
sour” 


desulphurizing poisonous “ 
gas. Three new solvent-process 
cotton oil mills are either under 
construction or to be built at 
Helena, West Memphis, and Os- 
ceola at a cost of $250,000 each. 

In the wood products field, 
dozens of new furniture, flooring, 
and wood specialty plants have 
opened over the state and many 
more are under construction. The 
Camden Furniture Company, of 
Camden, for example, is spending 
$250,000 on plant expansion; 
McCoy-Couch Furniture Com- 
pany, of Benton, is expanding in- 
to new buildings and increasing 
employment from 250 to 450 per- 


sons. There are 15 new woo 
products plants in Little Roc} 
alone since 1945. 

American Fabricators Inc., o 


Louisville, Kentucky, leased 
building containing 100,00 


square feet of space at the Pin 
Bluff Arsenal for manufacture o 
prefabricated houses. Many oth 
furniture concerns in the state an 
enlarging their facilities, particu 
larly at Fort Smith where furni 
ture plants are concentrated. A 
Helena, Pekin Wood Product 
Company, a Chrysler subsidiary 
will employ 1,000 in its expande 
plant making station wagon aut 
bodies. 

The new plants listed above ai 
only a few of the number tha 
could be cited. Arkansas Power 
Light Company is building a ne\ 
$3,500,000 generating plant a 
Little Rock, using natural gas a 
fuel, to handle the increased it 
dustrial load. This is part of 
$20,000,000 expansion prograi 
for the company. 





Employees, 


Of 72 Big Companies 





Stockholders, and Total Assets 




















Number Total Number Tota! 
Number of Assets Number of Asset 
of Share- in Mil- of Share- in Mil 
Employees holders lions Employees holders lions 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 28,515 24,234 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 37,626 23,535 $276 
American Can Co.............. 24,500 33,884 Kennecott Copper Corp. 21,300 89,380 165 
American Cyanamid Co....... 14,500 34,100 Philip Morris & Co. Ltd. 4,200 5,800 107 
American Locomotive Co............ 17,251 24,173 Natl. Dairy Products Corp. 37,933 67,347 214 
Amer. Radiator & St. San. Corp. 56,947 Natl. Distillers Prod. Corp. 6,500 21,710 135 
Amer. Rolling Mill Co............. 49,939 207 National Lead Co....... 9,500 18,501 129 
Amer. Smelting & Ref. Co. 29,619 200 Ohio Oil Co. , : 5,547 33,006 132 
American Tobacco Co... 74,338 484 Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 18,324 12,437 123 
American Viscose Corp. 16,118 140 Packard Motor Car Co. 10,844 112,845 109 
American Woolen Co. , 18,946 104 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 19,021 8,971 154 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 120,545 616 Pure Oil Company 10,562 41,011 211 
Armour & Co................. 45,000 332 Radio Corporation of America 218,873 160 
Atlantic Refining Co. 30,237 272 Republic Steel Corp... y 59,95: 398 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 25,601 172 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 15,000 815 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 78,854 881 Schenley Distillers Corp. 12,000 187 
Borden Company - 180 Shell Union Oil Corp... 27,696 427 
Celanese Corp. of America ‘ 37 Sinclair Oil Corp. 17,760 456 
Chrysler Corporation . 7s 114 Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 39,445 1,076 
Continental Can Co.. 34,306 178 Sperry Corporation... 16,000 104 
Continental Oil Co........ 27,498 73 Standard Brands, Ine. 12,844 118 
Corn Products Refining Co. 5,000 25,127 119 Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 25,000 738 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 9,160 19,038 106 Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 36,332 946 
Deere & Company. 16,750 15,640 195 Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 108,000 2.532 
Douglas Aircraft Co. 27,000 8,763 141 Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 7,227 142 
Dow Chemical Co. 10,397 12,622 146 Sun Oil Co. ne 32,680 194 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 67,461 87,936 1,205 Swift & Co. 65,000 35: 
Eastman Kodak Co........ 42,800 12,090 307 Texas Company = 32,641 
General Electric Co. 148,233 243,333 858 Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 10,116 23: 
General Foods Corp. 13,000 68,000 163 Union Oil Co. of Calif. 8,679 229 
General Motors Corp. 345,940 425,657 1,814 United Aircraft Corp. 20,000 179 sa 
B. F. Goodrich Co....... 42,233 23,652 183 United States Rubber Co. 226 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 100,000 54,701 280 United States Steel Corp. 1,891 
Gulf Oil Co... 33,881 18,833 653 Westinghouse Electric Corp. 450 
Inland Steel Co......... 19,336 9,400 182 Wheeling Steel Corp. 133 
Inter. Business Mach. Corp. 11,751 19,235 13: Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 11 231 
International Harvester Co. 69,361 39,000 559 “ eure 
International Paper Co. 23,414 20,831 252 Total 72 Companies 2,925,449 1,082,805 $27,206 iND 
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SELLING 


Thsee's more to it than meets the eye. Away 
your clothes go, soiled and rumpled. And a few 
days later they’re back —clean and looking 
like new. But what you don’t see are the multiple 
operations involved. The receiving — instruction 
— billing —delivery...and the countless forms 
that speed and co-ordinate these operations. 


It’s like that in every business today. Routine 
operations are essential—and to handle them 
with maximum speed, efficiency and accuracy, 
correct forms—such as UARCO’s—are vital. 

Take a look at the forms you’re using—esti- 
mate their number. Perhaps several could be 
combined. Probably the use of fewer—and prop- 














WHO raves 


your suit 


cleaning! 


erly designed forms—would cut handling costs, 
eliminate errors and speed work. 


Then, after this preliminary check, call in your 
UARCO representative. His careful analysis of 
your repetitive routine operations will open your 
eyes to the importance of forms designed for 
efficiency. You'll see how UARCO forms can 
speed your work—bring accuracy and control 
to all phases of your business. So call your 
UARCO representative. There’s absolutely no 
obligation for his study and improvement sug- 
gestions. Call or write, today. UARCO INCOR- 
PORATED, Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland. Offices 
in All Principal Cities. 
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FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 





A Blueprint for Business Stability 


(Continued from page 10) 
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about “competition.” Some want 
to curb it, others to give it free 
reign. What are your views? 
Answer: Government must not 
plan against competition but for 
competition! The same holds true 
for business. And for labor. Too 
often our large groups — plan 
against competition by price main- 
tenance schemes, by the freezing 
of trade practices, and by other 
measures. Such tactics are com- 
pletely against our best interests. 


Question: Mr. Hoffman, you 
have always been a champion of 
the small businessman. How can 
government help small business? 

Answer: By 
obstacles which interfere with the 


removing any 
establishment of new businesses 
and the growth of small ones. The 
offer 


help to small businessmen in over- 


government must positive 
coming their particular handicaps. 
One of the 


obstacles has been the difficulty 


greatest of these 
encountered by small business in 
obtaining equity capital (except 
at high cost) even when business 
has given proof of capable man- 
agement. That situation should be 
quickly corrected. 


Question: What of 
tional trade? Should government 


interna- 


stimulate it? 

Answer: By all means. Govern- 
ment has a definite responsibility 
for promoting international pri- 
vate trading. Note that I say 
“private trading,” not state-con- 
trolled trading. Fortunately, the 
government is now taking the lead 
in trying to break down artificial 
trade barriers and in restoring 
opportunity to the private trader. 
But our own, government cannot 
do this alone. We must have help 
from other countries, and it is be- 
cause of this that I so strongly 
favor the British loan. It repre- 
sents a first step toward inter- 
national economic coordination 
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responsibility — is 


and that, in turn, is a first step 


toward achieving world peace. 


Question: In what other ways 
can the government help bring 
about greater economic stability? 

Answer: By developing auto- 
matic controls which will tend to 
counteract booms and depressions ; 
by developing better timing of 
public works projects so that such 
programs will generate a counter- 
evclical influence; by working to 
expand unemployment compensa- 
tion so that every worker will be 
covered by this type of insurance 
and thus be given reasonable as- 
surance of his future security. We 
must be careful, of course, not to 
make unemployment attractive by 
setting up payments rivaling those 


received for work. 


Question >: You 
pointed out some very definite 


have just 
steps by which our Federal Gov- 
ernment can contribute toward the 
nation’s economic stability. What, 
on the other hand, can business- 
men do to help achieve this goal? 

Answer: Our most obvious 
unquestionably 
that of carrying on research for 
new products and services. Our 
lives have been immeasurably en- 
riched by products which, until 
comparatively recently, we knew 
nothing about. Look at radio, for 
example. As a matter of fact, the 
majority of our people today are 
employed in building and servicing 
products which were unavailable 
50 vears ago. 

But management must go far 
beyond mere responsibility for 
products. Management must be 
responsible for people, too, for it 
is they who make a nation; they 
who make a_ business. Business 
leaders must, within their organi- 
zations, establish conditions which 
will encourage the growth and 
development of the personnel serv- 


ing under them. Show me a busi- 


ness where people are growing, anc 
I will show you a business that is 
contributior 


making «a genuine 


toward a dynamic America. 


Question: Are there any othe 
obligations which businessme: 
must assume if we are to atta 
stability? 

Answer: Yes, and there are a 
least three which come to mind. I 
the first place, businessmen mus 
run their operations at a profit 
That is an obligation which an 
business management owes to it 
stockholders, its associates, it 
workers, and to the public. Onl 
a profitable business offers sta 
bility of employment. In the secon 
place, business management mus 
do far more than it has in the pas 
to regularize employment. B 
that I mean the flattening out of 
seasonal employment curves an! 
the leveling off of periods of boo 
production or low output. 

The automobile industry pro- 
vided an outstanding example of 
such a policy when, in 1938, 
decided to introduce new cars in 
the fall rather than in spring. By 
so doing, automobile builders mace 
the formerly dull winter season a 
period of vigorous production, and 
the employment curve in that in- 
dustry straightened out substan- 
tially over any 12-month period 

In the third place, businessmen 
lave the responsibility for exercis- 
ing scientific control of sales ex- 
penditures. In the past, when times 
were good and business was acti’ e, 
we accelerated our sales and adv: r- 
tising expenditures. But the »o- 
ment business slowed up and sa es 
became more difficult to make, ve 
allowed our sales and advertis .g 
expenses to decline. The think 1g 
behind such a practice is unsow: <. 
If we are to stabilize market «e- 
mand, then we must increase, 1 ot 
decrease, sales and advertis ig 
pressures at the first sign of a 
slump in business. Reserves, be !t 
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how accounts receivable plan completely eliminates ledger post- 


i: g, integrates credit and collection control, cuts operating costs. 














ANY accounts receivable 
operation can build 
more profits with 


FACT-POWER 











gs make profits. But profits 
from sales materialize only when 
the money is collected. 

By adding “Fact-Power” to the 
traditional function of bookkeeping, 
Remington Rand record-control 
= gi and age gs sim- 
pler, more effective and less costly 
means of granting credit and main- 
taining and collecting accounts. 

With these modern systems most 
businesses can save the cost of equip- 
ment and labor involved in duplicated 
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Fil !-a-Fecording of sales slips and statements results in increased 
Co:lection efficiency, saves valuable filing space for retail stores. 


records and overlapping activities. 
Your economy may even go as far as 
eliminating entirely the labor of “post- 
ing” in the old sense! 

This is a good time to start saving 
money in your accounts receivable 
department. A survey may uncover 


“Date-stamp” Installment Accounting with Graph-A-Matic collec- 


tion control. Visible “Fact-Power” speeds up reference and posting. 
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Safe-Ledger Trays provide convenient fire protection for all types 
of ledger records at the point of use and save valuable vault space. 


large and unsuspected economies. 

Talk the matter over with a Systems 
Technician—a man whose experience 
qualifies him to discuss your needs 
and make recommendations that will 
pay you through the years. Call our 
nearest Branch Office—or write to us. 


* 
SYSTEMS DIVISION and S15 Fourth Avenne 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Modern filing systems speed reference to the “Fact-Power” in credit 
files, collection correspondence and paid invoices. 

















up in good times, should be strong 
enough to provide this pressure 
when it is really needed. 


Question: Will you please ana- 
lyze further the importance of 
salesmanship in our postwar world 
and its place in the plans for 
greater economic stability. 

Answer: I have already dis- 
cussed scientific control of sales 
expenditures as one of the respon- 
sibilities business must assume. To 
this I would add market research, 
product research, and _ scientific 
sales management. 


Question: Will you take them 
one at a time and comment briefly 
on each one? 

Answer: All right, take mar- 
ket research. The last census taken 
in the United States by a special 
committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, showed 
85 per cent of 1,231 manufac- 
turers were carrying on industrial 








research; yet only 35 per cent of 
those same concerns were carrying 
on marketing research activities. 
There is no particular point in 
developing new products unless 
they can be distributed. 

As for product research, it is 
my opinion the production and 
engineering divisions are prone to 
build what is comfortable and easy 
to manufacture rather than what 
the public wants. If we are going 
to expand and stabilize our mar- 
kets, we must be on the alert to 
offer what the public wants now 
and the new products they will 
want once they are offered. 

Coming to scientific sales man- 
agement, I want to call attention 
to the necessity of continued em- 
phasis on creative selling, on 
lowering the unit cost of selling, 
and of developing ways for giv- 
ing salesmen both inspiration and 
direction. In a very real sense the 
sales manager is the trustee of the 








capabilities and potentialities of 
the members of his sales force. 


Question: Generally speaking, 
Mr. Hoffman, what do you think 
capitalism holds for the United 
States in the next two decades? 

Answer: If we make the most 
of our opportunities, if we are 
willing to work harder and thin 


harder, capitalism will bring vs 


startling progress in the next tw 


decades. If we succeed in preser 
ing our free enterprise system, I 
feel that in the next 20 years we 
‘an abolish poverty, that we cin 
almost’ double the standard of 
living for the average family, th«t 
we can come close to making high: r 
education available to all who can 
absorb it. In short, we can crea‘e 


=~ 


conditions which will offer no 


- 


only equality of opportunity, bu 
certainty of opportunity for 
growth and development materi- 
ally, intellectually, and spirituall y. 








Suggestions 


(Continued from page 21) 


its efforts were directed equally 
toward both sexes was surprised 
to discover, upon looking over its 
suggestion pamphlet, that 20 of its 
26 illustrations were of men. 
Others, thoughtfully recalling 
their series of posters, admitted 
men were generally the target. 
Submitting ideas is a habit. Ex- 
perienced administrators find the 
majority of their contributions 
come from chronic suggesters. Get- 
ting people into the habit is the 
important thing. Preoccupied 
executives and bored engineers, 
gunning for ideas that really mean 
money, should not be too hasty in 
dismissing as trivial Mary Brown’s 
modest suggestion that her phone 
be moved from left to right. If, 
in order to answer the phone, 
Mary must invariably untangle 
several feet of wire, upset the in- 
coming mail, and give her books a 
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from Women 





quick shove many times daily, the 
idea may not seem trivial to her. 

Furthermore, in rejecting 
Mary’s suggestion, the committee 
may forever alienate a potentially 
important suggester. Even Marie 
Tott and Ruth Tipton, winners of 
two of the highest awards ever 
given by Swift & Company, had 
many tries before producing the 
ideas that broke the bank. Case 
histories of almost all other big 
winners show that women are apt 
to begin in a small way. 

Even men find the slide-rule ap- 
proach of the engineering depart- 
ment cold-blooded. Committees 
which have employee representa- 
tion meet with far greater ap- 
proval. United Air Lines’ em- 
ployee committees regard the sug- 
gestion system as an avenue for 
the escape of gripes as well as a 
means of product improvement. In 














Workers 






addition to an excellent business 
record, they have an extremely 
high degree of women’s participa- 
tion which they say pays big divi- 
dends in improved morale. 

Perhaps one reason more women 
don’t get into the habit of sug- 
gestion systems is that their 
awards are for the most part less 
valuable. Most of them simply 
aren’t in the right spot to make 
real money. Companies with about 
an equal distribution of women 
between front office and factory 
report almost without exception 
that their clerical staffs seem 
steeped in indifference. 

Otherwise, participation of cler- 
ical workers is good wherever ‘hey 
considerably outnumber piant 
workers. 

If money talked as loudly as 
supposed, supervisors of sugges 
tion systems would have little to 
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vorry about. After all, they pay | 
ff with those eagles that are sup- 
osed to scream louder than any- 
hing else in the world. Unfor- | 
nately, in these days of infla- 
on $5 or even $10, practically 
sappears in thin air. So far as | 
tie small winner 4s concerned, the 
matter is hardly worth mention- | 
ing. Suggestion men_ themselves | 
ave aware of the weakness of their | 
, osition. “Now that we can’t get 
up there and give them the busi- 
pss about their sons and brothers 
cverseas, I don’t know what we 
cin do,” one lamented. Obviously, 
something more spectacular than 
a mere greenback is called for. 

During the war, International 
Tarvester gave its employees a | 
gold button on which was mounted 
ai actual 18-facet cut diamond 
for each additional successful sug- 
gestion. Competition for those 
damonds was something terrific. 
Some women won as many as 15. 
Officials ascribe the greater-than- 
average success of their sugges- 
tion plan to the kind of award. 

Merchandise plans tried in the 
past have proved unsuccessful. | 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to 
note A. C. Lawrence Leather Com- | 
pany, employing men, has substi- 
tuted Eversharp pencils and ciga- 
rette lighters for buttons with ex- 
cellent results. 

Compacts, cigarette cases, or 
nylons bought wholesale at $5, 
make pretty good showings. Wom- 
en’s weakness for small luxuries is | 
notorious. On their way to bank"| 
$20 they will tack erratically from 
shop window to shop window and | 


eventually wilt at the sight of a | 


pair of rhinestone earrings. Giving 
women an award they can feel, 
show, and talk about, will go a 
long way toward much unofficial 


advertising of suggestion systems | 


over the morning coke or coffee. 


That Americans are more plen- | 
tifully endowed with know-how and | | ~ 
native ingeniousness has already || 


been proved. Dame Nature did not | 
neglect the women — they have | 
heir fair share. It will be to the | ~ 
advantage of business and indus- | 
try to develop this rich heritage. | 5% 
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"Dr. Livingstone was found, 
but...” 


Maybe you think that search was rela- 
tively easy—because Mr. Stanley had 
only to rummage through darkest Africa 
... while your lost documents or letters 
are hiding away in an old-fashioned 
‘filing’ system. Then come out of yester- 
day’s business jungle, into the clear day 
of modern methods. And, for your guide, 
call on— 


ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.” 


This fellow is named “Doctor of Offices” 
because he énows his stuff. He can show 


you how a file, which protects valuable 
records, can be made to produce the 
record when you want it—and quicker 
than you can say “Mr. Expediter."” Ask 
him to come in and make suggestions 
on streamlining and simplifying your 
office problems. Ask him about Wabash 
indexing systems and Art Metal “‘find- 
ing’’ equipment. Ask for a copy of his 
helpful “Office Standards and Planning 
Book.” No obligation; no charge. Sim- 
ply call your local Art Metal dealer or 
Metal 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


write Art Construction Co., 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#a subsidiary company 
BALTIMORE * BOSTON @ CHICAGO ¢ CINCINNATI © DETROIT © HARTFORD 
LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH *® WASHINGTON 





Art (Neral 


= 





Jamestown, New York 
U.S.A. 








Internal Auditing for Disbursement Control 


(Continued from page 13) 


procedure can manifest itself in 
various ways and naturally re- 
flects in the effectiveness of the 
disbursements audit. 

7. Last, and possibly as im- 
portant as any other, is the neces- 
sity for a well-prepared, written, 
accounts payable routine. Definite 
instructions should be issued as to 
the proper handling of pay items. 
They should include an authorized 
disbursement approval schedule 
that would allow no deviation. 
Needless to say, this routine should 
be kept up to date as policies and 
procedures change. A complete. 
detailed routine assists the auditor 
of disbursements in keeping every- 
thing in conformity. It helps the 
accounting organization train new 
or transferred employees. 

As part of the auditing tech- 
nique, it is just as important to 
have a_ well-balanced auditing 
manual as it is to have a good 
accounts payable routine. The 
auditing manual should give spe- 
cific details on all necessary fea- 
tures and should be used as a guide 
in getting complete and desirable 
results. It is obvious that consider- 
ation should be given to elimina- 
tion of all unnecessary checking, 
as there is a tendency to over- 
emphasize the importance of some 
details. 

The work program must be 
dovetailed: with the other. internal 
auditing work to avoid duplica- 
tion of checking in the various de- 
partmental audits. In other words, 
the work of the auditor of dis- 
bursements must be coordinated 
with that of the other internal 
auditors. Valuable assistance can 
be given to other internal auditors 
if memos are made currently and 
inserted in departmental audit 
files. Memos can be made whenever 
pertinent information comes to 
the attention of the auditor of dis- 
bursemerts, or whenever question- 
able items can be subjected to a 
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check or verification in the field. 
In turn, the auditor of disburse- 
ments can profit from the experi- 
ence and information furnished by 
other internal auditors. 

Regular reports, presented to 
the general auditor, should con- 
tain exceptions taken in the or- 
dinary course of business as well 
as those instances where additional 
investigation is advisable. Correc- 
tive action, necessary as a result 
of these reports, can be under- 
taken with various departments. 
If an organization’s auditing 
functions are entirely separated 
from the accounting, and the gen- 
eral auditor reports to someone 
apart from the accounting head, 
the corrective action will be more 
effective. In our organization, the 
general auditor reports directly 
to the president of the company. 
It had been predetermined that the 
internal auditing department 
should be given more or less in- 
dependent status. 

Apart from the regular reports, 
much value can be derived from the 
study of procedures, routines, and 
methods as noted in handling work 
from all departments of the com- 
pany. The daily routines in use 
are quite often reflected in the 
handling of items for payment. 
Certain weaknesses can be noted 
and corrected if systems are 
properly evaluated. There are 
tangible economies in the _ best 
routines to be discovered through 
methods work by an auditor of 
disbursements. 

Our company has received nu- 


merous benefits from establish- 





For 12 years, William E. Sexton 
was auditor of disbursements 
for the Continental Oil Com- 
pany in Ponca City, Oklahoma. 
Now, for the same company, he 
is supervisor of forms, reports, 
and office equipment. 











ment of a continuous audit of dis- 
bursements in addition to a saving 
in time for an over-all audit. Quit« 
a few moneysaving devices have 
been developed. Some of these are 


1. Savings have been made by giving 
proper attention to cash discounts in- 
cluding adjustments on sales taxes. 

2. Expense account control has been 
improved. Certain features have been 
standardized such as requirements for 
receipts, methods of reporting, etc. 

3. Uniform accounting on cost-plus 
contracts has been established. 

4. Proper check of items for previous 
payment has been instituted. Duplicate 
payment refunds have been handled to 
best advantage. 

5. Procedure for handling monthly 
credit purchases has been unified and 
simplified. 

6. Special emphasis has been ziven to 
the necessity for issuance of orders be- 
fore or at time of receipt of material 
and/or labor. 

7. Orders have been eliminated on items 
where they were unnecessary. 

8. Duplications of check of calculations 
have been eliminated. 

9. Calculations check has been confined 
mainly to calculating machine operators 

10. Some types of bills have been han- 
dled to advantage by accumulation and 
payment on recapitulation sheets. 

11. Approvals on invoices covered by 
formal purchase orders have been con- 
fined to initials. 

12. Departmental separation of pay 
vouchers has been made to allow for 
ease in posting, filing, and reference. 

13. Minimum amounts have been estab 
lished for approval or check of trans 
portation bills, tax items, etc. 

14. Handling of corrections and ad- 
justments on vendors’ invoices has been 
simplified. 

15. Substitution of emergency orders 
for formal confirming purchase orders 
on some classes of items has improved 
the purchasing procedure. 

16. A considerable reduction in th 
number of approvals has been effecte«! 
on some items. This has resulted in sim 
plified handling. 

17. Penciled expense accounts, inter 
departmental memos, recapitulation 
sheets, etc., have been encouraged wher: 
practicable. 

To summarize, disbursement 
auditing should be a continuou 
function to control expenditures 
properly, to prevent losse 
through unwarranted spending 
and to aid in improving office pro- 
cedures. 
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Merit Rating 
That Really | 
Works 


Continued from page 15) 


fter which they are reviewed and 
pproved by the department and 
.ivision managers, before they are 
eturned to the personnel division. 
As soon as all forms have been 
ompleted and returned, the per- 
onnel of Company A 
-nalyzes them from an employment 
.nd training viewpoint. From this 
«nalysis lists are prepared and 
employees on these lists are given 
iaterviews. In addition, where it is 
necessary, employees are asked to 
report to the training division for 
training in particular subjects. 
After the lists to be used by the 
employment and training depart- 
ments have been prepared, the in- 
dividual merit ratings are filed in 
the personnel folders of the em- 
ployees, for future reference. 
The procedure outlined for Com- 
pany A is one more companies 
should follow. Too many concerns 
with merit rating programs file 
their annual reviews and forget 
them. This invariably leads to the 
overlooking of many possibilities 
for promotion and upgrading. 
Normally, the importance of 
performance and personality fac- 
tors required for individual jobs 
varies considerably between such 
groups. Any attempt to evaluate 
individuals in the 
chemical family groups, by the use 
of the same factors and the same 
numerical rating as used in evalu- 
ating the stenographic or clerical 
family groups, would undoubtedly 
produce 


division 





mechanic or 


ridiculous conclusions. 
Vor this reason companies using 
'umerical values to determine the 
esults of merit ratings must 
nalyze and weight the factors 
eparately for each family group 


hefore using them for promotion 


Contiol Contee 


FOR EXPEDITING 


BUSINESS 


As quickly as ideas come and he 
makes decisions, this busy executive 
talks them into action. 

Relaxed and at ease, he dictates 
memos, letters and instructions in a 
quiet conversational voice to the magic 
microphone on his desk. Heart of 
Dictaphone Electronic Dictation, it is 
his Control Center for Executive Ac- 
tion. It gives him instant and unerr- 
ing control over his entire organiza- 
tion. It even records his over-the-desk 
conversations. 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation en- 
ables him to dictate whenever he 
wishes, without requiring his secre- 
tary’s presence. While he dictates, 
she protects him from interruptions 
and does other important work for him. 


No wonder he joins with the thou- 
sands in business who say Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation doubles their 
ability to get things done. 

Learn how Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictation can improve the efficiency 
of your business. Consult your local 
phone book, or write for descriptive 
literature. Dictaphone Corporation, 
Dept. P-7, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: 
Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 
Richmond Street W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic and 


ir upg ‘ading purposes. Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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“Just give the 
job to 


sta {sricat 
en 





More and more, busy executives are turning 
over their fact-and-figure-finding problems 
to STATISTICAL Tabulating Company. 
Here, under one roof, are complete facilities 
for TABULATING, CALCULATING, 
STATISTICAL TYPING AND MARKET 
RESEARCH—backed by the largest inde- 
pendent punched card tabulating service in 
the middle west. 


We offer our experienced personnel and 
complete, modern mechanical equipment; 
unquestionable integrity in preparation of 
confidential data; proven experience in 
punched card tabulating methods to give 
you the facts you want when you want them 
—quickly, accurately and economically. 

In short, STATISTICAL offers you all of 
the advantages of a fact-and-figure-finding 
department of your own with none of the 
headaches of personnel and equipment. 


Phone HARrison 2700 today and find 
out how easily you can put any or 
all of these services to work for you. 


STatisTtedt 


TABULATING COMPANY 


53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill 
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Are Conventions Worth 


What They Cost? 


(Continued from page 17) 


When business was spending 30- 
40-cent 
was 


and dollars, convention 


expense not nearly so im- 
portant an item as it is becoming 
today with 60-, 70-, and 80-cent 
dollars to spend. 

What results come from attend- 
ing conventions? Obviously one im- 
portant contact made at a con- 
vention may turn into a halo cus- 


tomer. The alert convention visitor 


can meet and shake hands with 
many customers during a conven- 
tion—he can even get pretty 
chummy with a few. 

How much are these contacts 


worth? Only the individual busi- 
ness can answer that question. A 
number of business leaders are 
coming around to the belief that 
many a convention isn’t worth the 
time and money. 

At a recent national convention 
which featured a display of post- 
war products, two of a certain 
industry’s undoubted leaders were 
absent from the displays. They 
have decided most convention ex- 
hibits are not worth the cost. 

Many a convention today, fea- 
turing an exhibit of postwar prod- 
ucts, actually has very few if any 
genuine postwar products. And 
most of them are mere gadgets, 
dreamed up since VJ-day. 

Some manufacturers have built 
good-will extending over a long 
period of years from constant at- 
tendance at all conventions of 
their customers. They consider the 
expense well justified. As a rule, 
these manufacturers do not go in 
for big parties, celebrations, or 
elaborate entertainment. They 
simply send a couple of key men, 
with instructions to contact as 
many customers as possible. 

This article does not refer to 
some of the annual buying events, 
in which many merchants place the 


bulk of seasonable orders during 
the Many 
actually soft-pedal selling, and at 
the 
comparatively little attempt to do 
actual The 
idea is to build good-will and te 


meeting. conventions 


average convention there is 


much order-taking. 
pave the way for intensive selling 
later. 

The questions each manufac 
turer or wholesaler wants to ask 
himself before okaying a trip for 
one or more executives to a con- 
vention are: Why are we going? 
What do we expect to accomplish? 
Is the expense justified? Could 
we accomplish the same results by 
other Does this 
tion expense rob some other bud- 


means ? conven 
get, such as selling, advertising 
sales promotion? Have we any 
thing to say, or any new products 
and new ideas to put across that 
will justify the expense? 

The one thing, as almost every 
body knows, that keeps peopk 
going to conventions is the fear 
that “our competitors will all b 
there in great array.” If that is 
true, will it really make any dif 
ference? Would we be smarter t 
stay away, save the expense, anc 
continue our regular sales an 
promotion effort in a less hectic 
atmosphere ? 

Whatever the 
plain as the nose on your fac 


answer is, it i 


that conventions are expensive— 
that their value may be overrate: 
—that come the less-ample budget 
some companies are going to cu 
down on convention expense. 
Already some executives are be 
ginning to look at convention ex 
pense as a luxury that we hav 
been overdoing in the past. The bi; 
idea is not to go just becaus: 
others do, but to go if and whe: 
there is a definite objective in view 


and a chance of accomplishing it 
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Cuts Office Costs 


ontinued from page 19) 


ecessary—almost the equivalent 


f zine or aluminum plates. 


For example, a zine master plate 


uv be used to run off master pa- 


er plates. These plates can be 


yped on, and the entire form, with 

w typing, can be reproduced by 
offset duplicator. There’s per- 
ct registration, because the typ- 
ig is placed exactly where it 
would be. 

Among the types of work pro- 
uced are: 

1. No new form is used in the 
Hices without first being tried out. 
The methods department designs 
he form, sets the type for it by 
using the different needed Vari- 
Typer styles, and tries it out in 
wctual practice. That’s a lot less 
expensive than having type set or 
a plate made, because there is 
seldom a new form introduced in 
any company that doesn’t have to 
he changed as a result of being put 
o actual use. 

Changes can be made easily. 
Just type another plate and run 
off a revision. The methods depart- 
ment has its own Vari-Typer, but 
the duplicating work is done by 
the duplicating department. Of 
course, supplies of most office forms 
are regularly produced in the du- 
plicating department. 

2. Statistical sales reports, 
which show each sales manager 
what has been sold in his division, 
are typed and duplicated in the 
duplicating department. These are 
generally voluminous reports, for 
this company sells a lot of prod- 
ucts in a great many places. 

3. Master forms are produced, 
as mentioned above. First a zine 
master is made from a photograph 
oi the original. Then paper mas- 
fers are run off on the duplicator 
and furnished to the department 


tion on them. From these masters 
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Central Duplicating 





Through 


Passenger Service 
Desiqned to Meet 


INDUSTRYS NEEDS 








Here is a new passenger train service ideal he industrial 
executives making business trips between the East and West 
Coasts. This no-extra-fare service is 10 to 18 hours faster 
than previous service between Chicago-St. Louis and the West 
Coast terminals. 


Between 
NEW YORK-WASHINGTON, D.C., and LOS ANGELES-SAN FRANCISCO 


From New York... through sleeping-cars depart on the New York Central 
and the Pennsylvania railroads. On arrival at Chicago they are carried 
through to Los Angeles on the Transcon; to San Francisco on the Overland. 


+ 


From Washington, D. C. ... through sleeping-cars departing on the 
Pennsylvania are carried through from Chicago to Los Angeles on the 
Transcon—to San Francisco on the Pacific. Departing on the Balti- 
more and Ohio, sleeping-cars are carried through to San Francisco on 
the Pacific. 


Similar service available eastbound from Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
No change of cars enroute in either direction. 


Between 
ST. LOUIS - KANSAS CITY - DENVER and PACIFIC COAST 


Departing from St. Louis on the new Streamliner “CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 
through sleeping-cars are routed to Portland-San Francisco and Los 
Angeles (via Kansas City-Denver) with no change of cars enroute. Simi- 
lar service is available eastbound from the West Coast. 


For complete information regarding schedules, accommodations and 
other passenger service to or from the Union Pacific West, inquire at 
your local ticket office. 
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HERE’S PROOF 
OF SAVINGS 


Our records for the first six 
months of 1946 show the follow- 





ing: 

Suggestions received 703 
Suggestions accepted 179 
Amount of awards $1,225 


Estimated Savings $10,500 


R. M. Vanden Bosch, Mgr. 
Employees’ Suggestion 
System Dept. 

AMERICAN SEATING CO. 








In spite of curtailed operations due 
to labor difficulties, American Seating 
Company with an average of 1,600 
employees, proves conclusively that its 
Suggestion System is profitable. Its 
union is cooperating, and the veterans 
are particularly active in using the 
Suggestion System to win recognition 
by management. 

Employees are in a position to make 
moneysaving suggestions. There is 
no better way to improve labor rela- 
tions than through a well-designed 
and operated Employees’ Suggestion 
System offering cash Incentives 
(awards) for good ideas. 

A few of the many well-known com- 
panies using our materials include: 


The Pullman Company 

illinois Central Railroad Co. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

Kraft Foods Company 

Montgomery Ward & Company 
Sears, Roebuck & Company 

R. H. Macy & Co. 

General Mills, Inc. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
Pan American World Airways 

H. J. Heinz Company 

Sheffield Farms Co., Inc. 

Celanese Corporation of America 
Cessna Aircraft Co. 

Purity Bakeries Service Corporation 


Complete unit on 
outright 
OWNERSHIP 
BASIS 


‘67° 


Prices in quanti- 
ties as low as 
$38.00 each com- 
plete unit. Write 
for copy of our 


new broadside. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUITIES, INC. 


Board of Trade Bidg. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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the duplicating department pro- 
duces as many copies or as few as 
desired—all clean-cut originals. 

4. Office operating manuals are 
hard to keep up to date. They are 
produced by offset and are easily 
revised. It is generally agreed that 
operating manuals are desirable, 
but they are so subject to change 
they become out of date in a short 
while. Therefore, offset, loose-leaf 
manuals are practicable. 

5. This department produces 
various house organs. One is a di- 
gest of articles and books of in- 
terest to company employees, made 
up much on the order of the 
Reader’s Digest. This and _ the 
house organs are produced by the 
duplicating department. 

Another booklet is an excep- 
tionally well-done Telephone and 
Mail Directory. Each mail loca- 
tion is assigned a number, and the 
location which serves each indi- 
vidual is shown opposite his name. 

6. All reports, not only statis- 
tical but reports of investigations 
and presentations of facts, are 
produced in this department. 


7. The laboratory experts of 
this company produce many ex 
cellent recipes. These recipes ar 
broadcast on radio programs and 
copies are offered. The duplicating 
department produces these copies 
Each recipe is set in three styles 
of type: The title in boldfac 
capital letters; the ingredients in 
italics; and the instructions i 
regular typewriter style type. 

8. An abstract of chemical ar 
ticles is prepared for the labora 
tories. Each of these abstracts is 
set in four styles of type. The ap 
pearance is very attractive and 
most readable. 

9. Another Vari-Typer in the 
engineering department is used fo: 
typing labels and descriptive lines 
on drawings. Again, however, an\ 
desired copies are produced in th« 
duplicating department. 

A central duplicating depart 
ment is a necessity in any compan, 
—provided it serves all depart 
ments. It means better quality of 
work and a minimum investmen 
in equipment. The one discussed 
here means that and more. 





Film Sells “Want Ads’ 


ILLIONS of dollars are spent 

each year in newspaper classi- 
fiecl advertising designed to sell, 
exchange, or rent real estate. It 
has long been realized that a large 
proportion of these ads are not 
written in a way to produce the 
best results. 

On this basis, the first educa- 
tional film probably ever to be 
made on classified real-estate ad- 
vertising techniques has been pro- 
duced for. the Chicago Herald- 
American by The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization. It is titled, What 
Makes Them Click? 

The film strip visualizes the pic- 
tured material while the voice or 
commentary is synchronized on 
the accompanying record. The idea 
for the film was conceived by 
Robert L. Shless, classified adver- 


tising manager for the newspape 
It was primarily prepared as a 
guide for Chicago real-estate ad 
vertisers and the newspaper's 
classified staff. However, arrange- 
ments have been made to loan 
prints and recordings free ot! 
charge to any business, financi 
real-estate, or other qualifying 
group interested in the subject. 
The film opens with an explani 


tion that the real-estate fratern 


of Chicago alone spent $1,500,0' 


last year for classified newspay 
advertising as a means of renti 
selling, or trading properties. 
then goes on to show the gr 
value of this form of advertisi 
It visualizes the five essentias 
which give such ads pulling pow 


Lyne S. Metca 
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Yo Better 
\ GOOD WILL BUILDERS 


Beaux Arts 


COASTERS 
MATCHES 
NAPKINS 


WITH YOUR COMPANY OR TRADE NAME 


Here are good will builders for gift giving or year around 
purposes. 

They go right into the home. Used in social surroundings— 
they bring your name up at most unexpected times. Novel enough 
to be talked about, useful enough to be used. And appreciated! 


COASTERS CAN BE USED OVER AND OVER 
FOR MULTIPLE IMPRESSIONS 


Beaux Arts Coasters are made of heavy, beautifully embossed 
paper board, the kind of quality you like to have associated with 
your name. They don’t leak through, will not pick up with the glass. 
In appropriate colors to fit any occasion. 


USE THEM, TOO, FOR CONVENTIONS, 
COMPANY PARTIES, CLUBS, ETC. 


Beaux Arts Coasters, Matches, and Napkins make appropriate 
and inexpensive accessories for intra-company social affairs. They 
not only dress up the party, but frequently save more than their 
cost in furniture protection. Splendid convention give-aways for 
prospects to take home and USE. 


Coasters, Matches, or Napkins, $19.75 
per 1,000 


Completely printed with company name or trade name. 
Packed 100 to the package. Express collect. 


SETS 


Sets include 50 Coasters, 50 Match Books, and 
50 Napkins, printed as above, in gift box $2 a3 
per set “ 
CHOICE OF COLORS 

COASTERS—White, Yellow, Pink, Green, Light Blue. 

MATCHES—White, Yellow, Green, Blue, Black, Red, Purple, 
Orange, Brown, Tan, Wood Grain, Pink. 

NAPKINS—White, Yellow, Blue, Pink, Green. 

SETS—White, Yellow, Light Blue, Pink. 


hyrennget igi gn BEAUX ARTS PUBLISHING CO. 


alized Xmas gifts accepted 


after October 1. 181 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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Here is a concise, up-to-the-minute roundup of many ideas that effectively answer 
the how-to-do-it questions of office managers, supervisors, 


and executives. 


Edited to fill the needs of those who plan and direct office work, these practical 
suggestions present a comprehensive report on new office procedures to step up 
production and show how they are being put to work effectively in progressive offices 





FFICK MANAGERS are learn- 
ing these days that 
office 
methods, as well as personnel, are 
not sufficient for the 


business handled when the plant 


prewar 
equipment, routines, and 
volume of 


really begins to run on a full pro- 
duction basis. This problem has 
not become widespread because so 
many plants are not producing a 
strikes, 


material shortages, parts short- 


normal volume, due to 
ages, and other reasons. Here and 
there, as plants really get their 
production houses in order, office 
that 
more personnel and improved of- 


managers are quick to see 


fice machines are needed. 
* 
HISKEY BARREL 
are buying up so much white 
oak that white oak office furniture 


is almost out of production today. 


makers 


It seems you can saw up oak for 
barrel staves and get more out of 
the logs than you can, thanks to 
OPA, when cut into dimensions for 
the manufacture of office furniture. 
Doesn’t seem to make sense, but 
we have long since despaired of 
understanding many of the OPA 


price decrees. 
* 
OOD OFFICE furniture mak- 


ers have some exciting plans in 
the works at this moment, especial- 
ly in the nature of executive furni- 
ture. We have been privileged to 
see one completed executive desk 
which begins about where our 1940 
ideas left off. Others have equally 


impressive pieces in the works, 





At 


some of which will be ready for dis- 
play, if not delivery, this fall. 
* 

URPLUS STOCKS of office 

furniture which some observers 
thought would be flooding the 
market by now are slow in coming 
on the market. Officials of the gov- 
ernment tell us that, so far, office 
furniture has been declared sur- 
plus in such small quantities there 
isn’t enough to supply the priority 
claimants. That’s the government 
itself, schools, GI's, post offices, 
and other agencies, which auto- 
matically get a priority on govern- 
ment surplus. 


* 


RANK WALLACE, of McKin- 
told 3,000 


members of the National Associa- 


sey & Company, 


tion of Cost Accountants in a re- 
cent meeting in New York, ‘The 
present squeeze of profits between 
rising wage costs and fixed prices 
can be softened if top management 
gets prompt, clear-cut, informa- 
tive reports from the accounting 
department.” He goes on to as- 
sert the reports should be pre- 
pared from an operating point of 
view, rather than the traditional 
financial point, and should show 
what costs are out of line and 
which department is responsible. 
Well, this department and _ this 
magazine have been urging these 
points for several years. We even 
went so far as to say, and we still 
stick to the claim, that much of 
the speed with which we get back 


to high production levels of civilian 





merchandise depends upon the 


facts which are dug out of the 
business by the accounting depart- 
ment, properly prepared and dis- 
tributed by the office management 
end of the 


enough just to reveal the figures. 


business. It is not 


The figures must be translated, in- 
terpreted, and charted so all execu- 
tives responsible for operating can 
see the picture clearly. 

* 

here WIDDOES, 


president and general manager 


vice 


of the Remington Rand typewriter 
division, announces deliveries of 
typewriters will be speedier than 
anticipated. Remington is offering 
a new machine with keyboard mar- 
gin control, and shipments have 
been made to all dealers, branch 
and district sales offices. Quantity 
shipments to buyers will be mad 
soon. But current shipments ar 
against the huge backlog of orders 


now on the company’s books. 
* 
EON C. STOWELL, president. 


Underwood Corporation, and 
L. A. Griffin, general office man 
ager of Johns-Manville Corpora 
tion, were given traditional awards 
at the recent national meeting ot 
National Office Management <As 
sociation. Stowell received — the 
NOMA fellowship award for out 


standing service to business an 
civic enterprises in his community 


Lefhing 


well medal for distinguished ser 


Griffin was awarded the 


vice in the field of office manage 


ment. 
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ENTRALIZED 


that is, one central office doing 


accounting 


all the accounting, with the facts 
and figures coming into the home 


office by wireless—is a coming de- 


velopment. Wireless hookups with 
office machines, or circuits of office 
today, and a 


office 


machines, are here 


development) which many 


managers will want to study. 


* 


ALTER Curtis 

Publishing 
former — office 
the delegates to the 


convention im 


FULLER, 
president, and a 
manager, warned 
office 


Chicago 


man- 
agement 
early in June to beware of organi- 
zation charts. He says they may 


be needed at times, but there is a 


tendeney, when relying on them 
too much, to freeze methods, per- 


petuate errors, and encourage lazy 
thinking. He office or- 


ganization chart should be revised 


SaVvs the 


or corrected for each use. 
* 
PRACTICE | in- 


another item which 


TANDARD 
struction is 
excites Mr. 
reminded office managers, 


Fuller’s suspicions. He 
“We are 


living history, not teaching it, 


and asserted anything which in- 


clines to freeze operation can be 


dangerous. Dangerous is right, 


Mr. Fuller. 


agement men who think that, 


There are some man- 
once 
the standard practice manual is 
completed, all they need do is to 
sit back and let the 


function according to the standard 


organization 


procedure manual. But you cannot 


standardize or manualize people. 
Write in the manual that a certain 
department performs certain func- 
tions. A week later that depart- 
ment, handling those functions, is 
way out ahead of some other de- 
partment which, according to the 
manual, should be neck and neck. 
that 


section of the procedure manual, 


The solution is to rewrite 
and perhaps abolish the depart- 
ment which cannot keep up. Give 
it to the department which gets 
ahead. That’s why we say Mr. 
Fuller is correct when he points 
out that procedures always threat- 
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en to freeze operations and can, 


for that reason, be dangerous. The 


one big factor we need to watch 
for in most office operations today 
is flexibility at every level. 


* 


Oklahoma 
Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, is the new president of 
National Office Management Asso 
ciation; and O. J. MceMunn, of 


Light Company, Pitts 


AKAH L. JONES, 
Natural Gas Company, 


Duquesne 


burgh, is the vice pre sident. 
NOMA has grown in 10° vears 
from 5 chapters and 300°) mem 


bers to 77 chapters and more than 
6.000 members. 


* 
TANDARDIZED ME’THODS 


for branch houses is a subject 
which is receiving attention 


from office 


SOM 


managers currently. In 


buinyvy organizations each branch 
office is almost a law or rule unto 
itself, with many different meth 


While eve ry branch 


methods which best suit 


ods prevailing. 
should use 
its particular problems there are 
thods, 


Man Vy Cases whi 1" forms, rie 


reports, statistics, and general 


office 


practices need standardizing. 


* 


ngage 
or what the 


collective 


BARGAINING 
unions may call 
bargaining is a problem 


every business leader must face. 
As one prominent industrial com 
pany 
“T do not lke 
ing. I think it is true 
nessmen like it. 
like to have 
ness would certainly like 


ul the 
ploy 


collective bargain- 
that few busi- 
Everybody would 
and busi- 
to dictate 


will em 


a monopoly, 


terms on which it 
people. But collective bar 
gaining gets concessions and better 
workers, and if the 


rank- 


a union 


pay for the 
average businessman was a 
and-file worker he’d join 


too. Whether we like 


or not we have to deal with it. and 


unionization 


the sooner we deal with it realis- 


tically the better.”” He added that 
if anybody thinks labor is going 
to slow up in its demands they are 
awakening. 


hound to suffer a rude 


president told us recently, 


COMMERCIAL FORMS 
AND SYSTEMS 


gierd 
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An ally of modern management, 
Reynolds and Reynolds is one of 
the world’s largest suppliers of 
printed or lithographed control 
and operational forms. 


@ CARBON INTERLEAVED SYSTEMS 
@ BUSINESS MACHINE FORMS 
@ PAYROLL CHECKS and SYSTEMS 


an 
PON ts 


Advertising . 
istinctive : 
ss 
5 tionery a" nd oven 
») viens of every kin 


i? 
Effective 


The 

| REYNOLDS 
Cis Ernst 

REYNOLDS 


SALES OFFICES IN 
MANY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Although production and sales have reached an all-time high, with a correspond- 
ing increase in office work, many industries are still using systems and methods 


inadequate to meet today’s demands. Here is a department planned to bring 
you ideas that have proved successful in improving the routine work of business. 
Check each idea outlined here to see if it doesn’t offer a better way to do the job 








1. Rubber-Tired ‘‘Hack”’ 
For Mail Delivery 


READERS who remember the reference 
to the famous “rubber-tired hack” in the 
old song, “Frankie and Johnny,” will be 
interested in the  rubber-tired mail 
“hack” or delivery wagon used by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company for 
interoftice mail and package delivery. 
Built in the company’s own shops these 
gocarts replaced canvas shoulder-strap 
bags. The bags, when loaded, proved too 
heavy for the long trips through the big 
Goodyear offices at Akron, especially 
when young men were unavailable dur- 
ing the war. Easily pushed, noiseless, 
easy on floors, the rubber-tired carts 
have proved more satisfactory than any 
other mail delivery method tried by 
Goodyear. The top receptacle is for mail 
and packages being delivered; the bot- 
tom one for pickups which are made at 
the same time as delivery. 

This type of equipment could also be 
used for stock rooms and for assembling 
material for collating. 
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2. Sales Figures Boosted 
By Merchandising Show 


THE selling power of a series of wall- 
paper-hanging merchandising shows 
sponsored by Trimz Company, Ine., di- 
vision of United Wallpaper, Inc., is at- 
tested by sales figures. 

Cash sales of the company’s product 
during the regular scheduled 3-day show 
in most cases have exceeded sales of a 
normal 30- to 45-day period. In addition 
to the sales of this product, selling on 
many other items in the stores where 
these events were held, even in other 
departments, has also increased, due to 
the unusually heavy store traffic during 
the show. 

Trimz Company has held and scheduled 
more than 200 of these merchandising 
shows, which have been witnessed by 
more than 145,000 retail customers dur- 
ing the company’s major store merchan- 
dising program. 

Following a 3-month test period, the 
program was begun on a large scale the 
first of this year. These store merchan- 








dising events have been carried on chiefly 
in the East, Middle West, and South. 
Extension of these programs is now un- 
der way on the west coast. 

In addition to shows held in leading 
department stores, a similar program is 
used at conventions and merchandise ex- 
hibits, where approximately 55,000 more 
persons have seen such shows. 

To conduct these shows, crews of two 
young women, factory-trained decorators, 
demonstrate to customers how to hang 
the ready-pasted wallpaper. A merchan- 
dising man goes into the store before the 
day of the show to make preliminary 
arrangements. 

Demand for this merchandising pro- 
gram by local stores has resulted recently 
in a 30 per cent increase in the personnel 
conducting the shows. Costs of training, 
maintaining, and transporting show 
crews are borne by Trimz. 


3. Visible Record System 
Used for Service Calls 


A VISIBLE service record for planning 
future service calls, that insures prompt 
attention in accordance with their 
clients’ requirements, is used by the 
Crane Chemical Company, exterminators, 
of San Francisco. 

This company renders a sanitary ser- 
vice to regular clients on a scheduled 
basis. To facilitate this work, the com- 
pany has divided the city into ten geo- 
graphic territories. A card is prepared 
for each client and arranged alpha- 
betically by territories. 

A title insert is also prepared for each 
client. This indexing permits removing 
cards from the file without losing the 
proper indexing order. A small hole, on 
the visible margin of the title insert, 
shows a brown spot printed on the back 
fold, whenever a card is removed from 
the file. The use of a title insert serves 
two purposes: Permits faster refiling of 
cards, and visibly warns of any cards 
that have not been returned to the file. 

A visible signal control placed over the 
days of the month, printed on the visible 
margin of each title insert, tells at a 
glance when scheduled calls are to be 
made. If the call is to be made at a 
specific time, signals with printed num- 
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Armstrong Cork Company has designed a series of model stores to give retailers 
new ideas for modernized stores. Pictured above is the fourteenth in this series 
featuring a paint and wallpaper store created by Armstrong, which is offering 
a portfolio of ideas and plans for model retail stores in a wide variety of fields 





bers are used. By looking over these 
records, cards can be pulled quickly and 
yiven to the crew foreman for any sec- 
tion in the city. 


4. New Seniority Records 
Aid Personnel Work 


REALIZING the importance and _ pos- 
sible unexpected demands for seniority 
data about its employees, The Neches 
Butane Products Company, Port Neches, 
Texas, established a separate seniority 
file, rather than combining seniority data 
with the accumulated employee personnel 
history records. 

For this file 8- by 5-inch cards are 
used, which contain information for each 
employee relative to total length of ser- 
vice, occupation, and departmental ser- 
vice. The employee’s name and seniority 
rank is visibly indexed on each card for 
prompt and timesaving reference. Vari- 
ous occupations and departments in 
which the employee worked are recorded 
on the body of the card. 

This system of maintaining a separate 

seniority file has a number of advan- 
tages. The information is promptly avail- 
thle to permit immediate action on any 
ecisions in which seniority ratings are 
a governing factor. Once a_ separate 
seniority record is established, the cleri- 
cal expense of accumulating this data 
for future requests is eliminated. 

This new system was adopted because 
of the new importance of seniority rat- 
ings in personnel relations. The proper 
job grading of returning veterans, labor 
zreements, curtailed employment of 
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contract terminations, and re-employment 
at reconversion, all represent personnel 
problems in which employees’ seniority 
ratings are a supporting factor. 


5. New Equipment Speeds 
Preparation of Policies 


WHEN a policy is issued by the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company, it re- 
quires 12 or more different card record 
forms to furnish information needed by 
various departments in the home office at 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, and in the branch 
offices. 

Originally Lincoln National employed 
13 girls and a supervisor to type and 
check these different record cards. Ac- 
curacy was essential, because errors once 
made were hard to detect and might 
prove costly. 

With the Ditto system of copying 
these records on a master sheet, only one 
girl is now required in this department. 
The necessity of checking each of the 
dozen copies of the records required for 
a policy fer accuracy has been elim- 
inated. 

Ditto master copies are also used by 
other departments of Lincoln National 
Life. The mortgage loan «department 
duplicates large record cards, using 12 
different forms, as well as _ loose-leaf 
ledger sheets, and tax statements. Agency 
and medical departments Ditto bulletins 
and notices. It is estimated the two ma- 
chines used for this work have saved the 
company approximately $18,000 a vear 
in labor. 





Accurate JOR 
EVALUATION 


@ Establishes pay rates for factory 
or office jobs which fairly com- 
pensate for degrees of skill, 
effort, and responsibility. 

@ Eliminates inequities which 
cause employee dissatisfaction. 


@ Gives management a sound 
basis for wage negotiations. 


@ Provides a firm foundation for 
wage and salary administration. 


In the past 25 years, we have 
developed methods of job 
classification and evaluation 
and pay determination that 
have proved most effective in 
helping management handle 
wage and salary problems 
fairly. Perhaps we can help you 
also with this difficult problem. 


Send for This 
FREE 
PAMPHLET 


“Building a Sound Wage 
Structure Through Job 
Evaluation” 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
ole} ate) e-Vare), | 
Established 1920 


79 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Day-to-day increase in production and competition, plus rising costs in manu- 


facturing and distributing products, are forcing industry to become more effi- 
cient to forestall a general reduction of its margin of profit. Check these items 
every month for the latest equipment, new systems, and improved methods of 
office production that will best fit your needs and meet today’s demands for service 








Desk Lamp Directs 
Light on Work 


TRU-LITE, the new office machine light 
manufactured by Standard Business Ma- 
chines, is designed to give maximum light 
over working surfaces without sacrificing 
beauty. The head and deep-well reflector 
direct instead of spread the light on 
working surfaces which results in less 
eyestrain. The lamp can also be mounted 
on new rolled-edge desks, and has com- 
plete flexibility. The reflector is molded 
of plastic. It is obtainable now in brown 
with mahogany shade, gray with black, 
gray with gray shade. 


Postwar Underwood Has 
Many New Features 


THE new Underwood typewriter em- 
bodies more functional changes than any 
model introduced by the company since 
it pioneered visible writing 50 years ago. 
Among its many improvements this new 
typewriter has an accelerated typebar 
action, a new rhythm shift for high speed, 
positive changing between small and 
capital letters. A new ribbon action gives 
absolute accuracy when using two-color 
ribbons. In addition, the width of the 
keyboard has been increased for greater 
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finger ease and security. Both the expert 
and beginning typist will find the raci- 


cally new typing action, “Rhythm Touch,” 


specifically designed to produce excellent 


‘results under all conditions. Underwood 


Corporation will be glad to furnish com- 
plete details on its new postwar machine. 


Plastic Slide Rule Offers 
Greater Stability 


ADJUSTABLE tension and all-plastic 
construction create fast and easy opera 
tion plus greater dimensional stability in 
the new 10-inch slide rule made by the 
Charles Bruning Company. The glass in 
dicator is mounted in stainless steel an 
may be readily 
breakage. Nine different scales in’ tw: 


replaced in’ event. ot 


colors are easily read and permit the 
widest possible range of service. Bevele: 
edges of the rule are graduated in inche 
and centimeters. Because of its all-plastic 
construction, binding or sticking of the 
slide rule under varying atmospheri 
conditions is eliminated. It is furnishes 


with a protective carrying case. 
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Desk-Side File for 
Paper Work 


SMALL, compact, equipped with casters, 
Amberg File & Index Company’s new 
all-steel “File Caddy” is easy to pull into 
position where it is needed or roll out of 
the way. Twenty-five red fiber folders 
with steel tops swing from and _ slide 
along two side rails. The folders do not 
touch the bottom or depend on each 
other for support, so they are always 
upright. Tabs are of insertable celluloid. 
Alphabetical inserts are furnished, or 
titles can be typed and inserted. It is 
letter size, 1314 inches wide, 18 inches 
deep, 27 inches high. 


Payroll Calculations 
At a Glance 


ANSWERS to payroll calculations can 
be found immediately in Delbridge Cal- 
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culating Systems’ new loose-leaf book 
which comes in two editions: No. 523 
covers wage rates from 30 cents to $2.50 
per hour; No. 523-A covers rates from 
30 cents to $2.00 per hour. Both books 
are graduated in 1% cent steps. This 
latest development by Delbridge helps to 
make the figuring of payrolls less tedious, 
more accurate. 











Plywood Top on 
Typewriter Stand 


THIS new typewriter table features a 
5-ply figured walnut veneered top design 
to prevent warping; two drop leaves with 
automatic drop arms and full piano 
hinge. Dimensions: 18 by 1414 inches; 
two 9-inch leaves; 27 inches high. Flared 
tubular legs add to stability. This table 
is shipped already set up. Identified as 
No. 3818-S, it is offered for delivery by 
Wells Office Furniture Company. 












POINT YOUR FINGER AND 









FOR UNIT 
SHOWN 


WITH THE NEW 1947 


FLEX/F ONE 








Give orders . . . get action . . . gather in- 


with the New FLEXI. 


formation .. . 


FONE! No waiting for operator, no 
dials or buzzers. Save time, money. 


steps and nerves. Executive decisions 
are swiftly, clearly carried to the man 
you want—or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conterence 
men, each at his desk! Choice of several 


with soveral 


models with capacities up to 20 con- 
nections. No restrictions— prompt ship- 
ment. Mail coupon today and let free 
folder show you how FLEXIFONE gives 
vou Wings for Your Words. 


oPERADIo 


FLEX/IF ONE 


Jy INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
FREE! 
PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 













OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
oe, , DEPT. AB-7, ST. CHARLES, ILL. 






Please send free literature as checked: 

] Flexifone Intercommunication 

] Plant-Broadcasting 

] Make appointment to discuss our needs 
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‘‘Management must solve the problem of human relations in industry if strikes 
are to be averted. While our material efficiency has been increasing for 200 year:, 
the human capacity for working together has in the same period continually d'- 
minished,’’ said Raymond E. Peterson, United Air Lines, in addressing the recert 
regional conference of the National Association of Suggestion Systems in Chicago 
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August Sheer, milling machine operator, receives a check repre- 
senting his share of Porter-Cable Machine Company 1945 profits 


First Year's Profit-Sharing Checks 
Average Month's Salary 


Porter-Cable Machine Com- 
pany executives have long held 
the view that successful labor 
relations exist in direct propor- 
tion to labor’s share in the 
profits of the company. 

The first distribution of 
checks at the Porter-Cable Ma- 


chine Company is regarded as . 


unusual in the history of profit 
sharing because, according to 
an Official statement, individual 
shares were more than twice as 
large as the majority of those 
reported by other industrial 
concerns maintaining a_profit- 
sharing plan. Also, the per- 
centage of profit distributed 
was considerably higher. 
Although the profit-sharing 
plan was established over 3 
years ago, this is the first time 
government restrictions have 
been lifted to permit payment. 
However, in certain specified 
cases of individual emergency, 
partial or full payment has been 
authorized under rigid provi- 
sions of the trust agreement. 
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So far, only the sum paid in 
from 1945 profits has been re- 
leased for distribution. Each 
eligible employee received an 
amount equivalent to approxi- 
mately his monthly earnings. 


Following the signing of a 
new labor contract affecting 
3,000 company employees, Wil- 
liam L. Batt, president of SKF 
Industries, Inc., suggested cele- 
brating the event by a joint 
meeting of plant foremen and 
union stewards of the United 
Steelworkers of America 
(CIO). 

In accepting the offer, Clin- 
ton S. Golden, union vice presi- 
dent, shown at left in picture 
below, talking with Mr. Batt, 
declared it was the first time 
in his knowledge management 
had made such an offer. 

Mr. Golden called attention 
to the significance of the event 
by pointing out that the as- 
sembled men represented the 
key group of management and 
labor upon which harmony de- 
pended. On the union side are 
the shop stewards vitally im- 
portant because of their con- 





New Union Contract Celebrated 
By Stewards and Foremen 
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tact with organized employ es 
and familiarity with unicn- 
management agreement aad 
union policies. Foremen, equ.l- 
ly important, symbolize mien- 
agement’s authority and exe- 
cute its policies at the actual 
production level. 

He expressed hope that the 
event might mark the beginning 
of a new industry-wide trend in 
union-management relation- 
ships. The wish was voiced in 
behalf of the key union and 
management representatives 
gathered at the dinner which 
celebrated the occasion. 












Company Helps with 
Vet Insurance 


The McCray Company, Ken- 
dallville, Indiana, has offered 
specially favorable considera- 
tion to returned veterans who 
left paid retirement insurance 
intact when they entered the 
Service. In a letter addressed 
to them the company expressed 
willingness to deposit all unpaid 
premiums on their retirement 
fund accumulated since entry 
into the Service, provided vet- 
erans pay their share of the 
back payments. 

Most of the returned yeter- 
ans made use of this opportu- 
nity to bring up their retire- 
ment insurance to an unbroken 
status, continuing just as 
though there had been ne in- 
terruption by the war. 

The offer was made in the 
company’s name by J. W. Fart, 
executive vice president. 
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Performance Records of Handicapped 
ood News for Employers 


Nobody needs to pin a medal 
m the employer who hires dis- 
bled veterans. Recent findings 
f a large eastern university 
upport statements of the Vet- 
rans Administration that these 
oys can hold their own. Def- 
‘nite figures were cited to show 
hat the selectively placed dis- 
bled enjoyed a lower accident 





1945 Summary Tells 
Yorkers’ Story 


An unusual addition to an- 
nial report material will be 
found in Caterpillar Tractor’s 
“‘mployee Progress” section 
o: its 1945 report. In an in- 
teresting summary of develop- 
ments, individual promotions as 
well as general rate and hour 
statistics, job and shift trans- 
fers, were reviewed. Stress was 
placed on the company’s regard 
for its employees as the great- 
est asset of all. 


frequency rate than normal 
workers. Their rate was placed 
at 14 accidents per million hours 
worked, against 20 accidents 
for the normals. Also confirmed 
were VA findings that the dis- 
abled are absent from their 
work less than normal workers 
performing the same jobs. 

The latest VA survey indi- 
cates nearly 66 per cent of 
plants employing disabled 
workers considered them to be 
as efficient as the normal; 24 
per cent rated them better than 
average; and only 10 per cent 
reported them below average. 

In the past, many employers 
hesitated to employ physically 
disabled persons lest a second 
injury produce total disable- 
ment and increase compensa- 
tion costs. However, since the 
beginning of 1945, a total of 
32 states have established sec- 
ond-injury funds, in addition 
to the District of Columbia 
and Hawaii. Similar protection 
is provided by the U. S. Long- 
shoremen and Harbor Worker’s 
Act. Employers are thus re- 
lieved of at least part of the 
cost of total disability. 


Qld-Timers Get Together for 
Gold Watch Awards 


Loyalty of old employees and 
the experience they contributed 
to production during the war 
was praised by Commodore 
Lisle F. Small, commandant, of 
the Norfolk Navy Yard, at the 
“Old-Timers” annual dinner of 
the Farrel-Birmingham Com- 
pany, Ansonia, Connecticut. 

‘The occasion was marked by 
the presentation of engraved 
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gold wristwatches to 76 em- 
ployees from the company’s 
various plants, having service 
records of 35 through 49 years. 

The dinner (see picture 
above) was attended by nearly 
all the 226 members of the club, 
including the dean of Old- 
Timers, who has worked for the 
company for the past 67 years, 
Edwin Van Riper. 





How Company Classes Help Make 
New Design for Living 


Coworkers trained in the 
field by a representative of the 
company help women employees 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company, meeting in Chicago, 
to brush off the rough edges and 
organize programs for getting 
the most out of things which 
make life worth living. Beauty 
and brains, poise and person- 
ality are the goals. 

Ideas on various subjects 
such as the art of conversation, 
planned reading, budgets, hob- 
bies, home planning and decor- 
ation, make-up, entertaining 
and etiquette are enthusias- 
tically pooled in round-table 
discussion. One typical group is 
shown above. 

Groups average about 12 
members each, and meet once 
a week for periods of 11/, hours. 
Members are prepared to ex- 
pound their views and theories 
on the subject under discussion. 
Colorful props are used to il- 
lustrate each topic, making the 


classes more entertaining and 
bringing forth a lively exchange 
of opinions. These groups are a 
popular part of the company’s 
extensive program. 


Store Clerks Given 
Shorter Week 


New trends in shopping hab- 
its and shorter working hours 
are bringing changes along the 
country’s Main Streets. 

Mandel Brothers, Chicago 
department store, has adopted 
a 5-day work week for em- 
ployees. At the same time, it 
will increase shopping hours 
available to the public. 

In order to put the new 
schedule into effect it was 
necessary to increase the staff 
and split Monday’s shift. Em- 
ployees are paid the same sal- 
ary for 5 days. 


Dow Chemical Company Introduces 


Baskethall Champions 


A top-notch basketball team 
providing entertainment for the 
company’s many sports-minded 
employees is one unit of an ex- 
tensive program sponsored by 
the athletic committee of the 
‘Dow Chemical Company, Mid- 
land, Michigan. Something a 
little different in the way of 
public relations material is the 
result. 

In an attractive blue-and- 
white souvenir program the 
coach, the team, and its record 
are presented. Each of the in- 
dividual pictures of team mem- 
bers and staff is accompanied 
by a description of the player, 


his background, and something 
about his special technique on 
the floor. The result is as newsy 
and personal as a high-school 
annual. 

Front and back pages give a 
brief history of the company, 
its products, and the city of 
Midland with its healthful resi- 
dential sites and inner friend- 
liness which make it “ a city of 
quiet charm and companionable 
living.” (Take the train from 
Detroit.) 

First picture is that of the 
team’s number one fan, Dr. 
Willard H. Dow, president of 
the company. 
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mae SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidental records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 







Compact, economical, safe. All re- 
volving parts are covered. Instantly 
adjustable. Shreds \%" to %". De- 
signed for continuous and trouble- 
free service. 








WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Any ple submitted will be 





shredded to your specification 
and returned, Without Obligation 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
“SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 











AN EMPLOYEE MAGAZINE 
WITHOUT EMPLOYEE 
MAGAZINE HEADACHES 


© No full time editor required 

® No editorial work necessary 

® No production headaches 

® No cuts to buy or printing to do 


If you have always wanted an em- 
ployee magazine of your own, as 
an aid to increased production, as 
an aid to employee morale... as 
a means of holding your organiza- 
tion together—this is the answer... 


Let N.R.B. edit and print your magazine 
for you at an astonishingly low cost. 
2 


o 

N.R.B. is the world’s largest producer 
of employee magazines. 
& « 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION TODAY 


The National Research Bureau, Inc. 
National Research Building 

415 North Dearborn St., Dept. ME 
Chieago 10, Ill. ‘9 

I may be interested in your employee mag- 
azine plan. Write me about it—without 
obligation on my part. 


Name 





Position 





Company............. 





Street. 


City. Zone. State. 
SeumeesA TTACH TO COMPANY LETTERHEAD 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 





761. THE A B C’s OF MODERN PLAS- 
TICS. In spite of the ever-growing im- 
portance of plastics, few people know 
much about the chemical story and the 
many forms. Complex technical pro- 
cedures are described in simple terms 
and explained in colorful charts and 
lively illustrations in this readable 36-page 
Bakelite Corporation booklet. It will in- 
terest executives who like to know the 
facts about possible future uses of these 
materials. 


+. * * 


762, RADIANT HEATING. A much- 
discussed development in heating sys- 
tems is reviewed in nontechnical lan- 
guage designed to give architects, build- 
ers, and laymen a comprehensive survey 
of radiant heating history and develop- 
ment. Twenty pages, plentifully illus- 
trated, indicate the many types of in- 
stallation for which radiant heating is 
suitable. It is published by the Copper & 
Brass Research Association. 


> * * 


763. PC GLASS BLOCKS IN COM- 
MERCIAL AND PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS. Glass blocks have many prac- 
tical qualities, such as the ability to in- 
sulate against sound and heat, to con- 
tribute to their desirability as a build- 
ing material. Photographs illustrate 
ideas suitable for adoption or variation 
in many settings. This 36-page, Pitts- 
burgh Corning booklet also furnishes 
numerous tables and cross-section draw- 
ings to indicate installation details. 


* . * 


764. WELDWOOD PLYWOOD FOR 
COMMERCIAL INTERIORS. Plywood 
in any of the countless beautiful hard- 
woods available, is one means often em- 
ployed to bring offices or shop interiors 
up to date economically. Many photo- 
graphs in this 20-page booklet show ways 
in which attractive effects can be ob- 
tained by using this material. Offered by 
U. S. Plywood Corporation. 


* * * 


765. SECURITY AND INDUSTRY 
SURVEY. With the 1942-46 bull market 
approaching its fourth anniversary, this 
analytical guide for investors is timely. 
It is a quarterly publication of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Sixty- 








four pages cover current trends and vol- 
ume prospects. Separate sections devoted 
to information and statistics pertinent to 
stocks represent 27 different industrial 
categories. Graphs of Dow-Jones and 
British Industrials averages, covering 
the years from 1914 to the present time, 
are also included, as well as many other 
informative tables and charts. 


2 * a 


766. CHECK YOUR OPERATING 
COSTS WITH THIS CHART. This 
visual consultation chart for cost reduc- 
tion was produced by Designers For In- 
dustry, Inc. It will serve as a guide to 
assist in the analysis and evaluation of 
management’s problems. The chart is or- 
ganized under five headings: Direct labor, 
manufacturing overhead, administration, 
selling and distribution, materials. Each 
is further defined according to its various 
component parts, with the general rem- 
edy and action to be taken in regard to 
each problem. 


7 * 7 


767. USPM MAILROOM EQUIP- 
MENT. Commercial Controls Corpora- 
tion offers complete mail-room service 
which is the result of long research de- 
voted to the task of mechanizing the mail 
room to keep pace with modern business 
methods. This illustrated pamphlet de- 
scribes its various machines: Metered 
mail machines, envelope sealers, envelope 
openers, mail-room scales, as well as 
miscellaneous products designed to meet 
every need of the mailing department. It 
also outlines services offered by its 
specialists trained to solve mailing prob- 
lems. 


* . * 


768. HANDIFAX SALES CONTROL. 
The Ross-Gould Company offers a sample 
of its visible record cards. Executives, 
subexecutives, and clerical staff can in- 
crease personal efficiency at low cost by 
having pertinent facts available for in- 
stant use. An accompanying instruction 
sheet gives detailed directions for using 
the cards. 


* oa * 


769. EXPENSIVE WAITING. The 
business day really starts when the mail 
is distributed. Slow, outmoded methods, 
or obsolete equipment usually account 
for mail delay—a source of irritation 
and inefficiency in the office. A folder by 
The Bircher Company describes its new 
letter opener which handles all mail 
without necessity of sorting for size. 
Two patented guides handle the mail so 
every envelope is automatically squared 
up to the back plate, giving extra safety 
margin against clipped corners. 


* - 


7610. HOW TO SHIP MORE ECO- 
NOMICALLY IN CORRUGATED 
BOXES. First aid for the shipping de- 
partment is contained in this 24-page 
booklet of The Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Company. It provides a checklist of 
points for economical and efficient ship- 
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This Manual 








Will Help Your 





Stenos Turn Out 





Better Letters 





Faster . 





Every office needs a Letter Manual—a source 
book where typists and correspondents can 
quickly find the correct answer to ever recur- 
ring problems of punctuation, letter style, 
grammar, and correct salutations. Many large 
concerns have their own Letter Manual. Now 
for the first time Dartnell makes available a 
Manual any company can use—with space so 
that it can be personalized to fit the corre- 
spondence setup of any company. 


190 Pages—8 }4x11” 


Correspondence 


Manual 


Pointers for Producing Perfect Letters—Tips 
on Centering—Sample Letter Layouts for 
Guidance—Military Salutations—Official Ab- 
breviations of States—Telegram Technique— 
Words That Sound Alike but Differ in Meaning 
—Pinning Down Those Pesky Plurals—Charts 
of Verbs and Tenses—The How and Why of 
Punctuation—Check List for Capitalization— 
Correct Practice in Writing Numbers—A Bit 
About Abbreviations—Spelling Rules That 
Save Time—This Business of Dividing Words 
—List of Abbreviations of U. S. Government 
Agencies—Special Tips to Dictating Machine 
Transcribers—Care and Feeding of Typewriters 
—Postage Pointers That Save Pennies—Copy 
Marking Symbols—Proofreading Symbols. 


Model Business Letters 


One very helpful feature of this Manual is the 
section devoted to model business letters. 
Quickly adaptable to your needs, these model 
letters cover a number of common situations 
and will save hours and hours of time for 
both correspondents and stenographers. 


“Your Manual is very 

“j SENT ON 
deoaraphers che hove APPROVAL 
ilegetoread and study it.”” 
— oe $500 
nore ic a 
The Moonee Seunst 
The Dartnell Corporation 
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. . . . ° 
ping, with common-sense suggestions for 


handling various problems. How to or- 
ganize the shipping room, storage facili- 
ties and conditions, sealing, stacking, 
loading, package design, are all covered. 
The booklet also suggests publications 
and practices to provide shipping room 
personnel with proper knowledge of 
carrier regulations. 


* * * 


7611. REFERENCE FILE OF AIR 
EXPRESS USES. Case histories in this 
booklet cover special methods for using 
air express. They give a picture of ar- 
rangements which can be made to cover 
special emergencies as well as everyday 
situations. A handy checklist to keep for 
ready reference when flexibility and 
speed in shipping are primary considera- 
tions. It can be obtained from the Air 
Express Division of Railway Express. 


* . * 


7612. GERRARD BLUE BOOK OF 
PACKAGING. Changes in equipment 
and method brought about by wartime 
requirements and overseas packaging are 
incorporated in this catalog of the Ger- 
rard Steel Strapping Company. How to 
package various items and the machinery 
available are shown in pictures. The 
book covers problems ranging from ty- 
ing light cartons to steel strapping for 
heavy applications. 


* . 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead and mail to the 
Editor, American Bustness, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


761. Bakelite Corporation, 300 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 
762. Copper & Brass Research Asso- 
ciation, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. 
763. Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 
22. 
. United States Plywood Corpora- 
tion, 55 W. 44th St., New York 
18. 
765. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 70 Pine St., New York 5 
. Designers For Industry, Inc., 2915 
Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13. 
57. Commercial Controls Corporation, 
Rochester 2, New York. 
768. Ross-Gould Company, 309 N. 
Tenth St., St. Louis 1. 


59. The Bircher Company, Inc., 192 
Mill St., Rochester. 


. The Hinde & Dauch Paper Com- 
pany, Sandusky, Ohio. 

. Railway Express Agency, Inc., Air 
Express Div., 230 Park Ave., 
New York 17. 

2. Gerrard Steel Strapping Com- 
pany, 2915 W. 47th St., Chicago 
32. 





REX-0-g2aZ4 
DUPLICATOR CABINET 


ADDS EXTRA WORKING 
SURFACE, AND STEP- 
SAVING STORAGE SPACE 


HERE IS truly modern convenience for your 
office duplicating—a Cabinet Base that pro- 
vides a sturdy, solid base, extra working sur- 
face, plus plenty of storage space for fluid, car- 
bon, paper, system forms and other supplies 
you want close at hand for time and step-saving. 
Modern Streamlined design, sturdily built of 
steel, with handy drop shelf and adjustable in- 
terior shelf, the new REX-O-graph Cabisi@t is 
conveniently desk-high—and a fitting com- 
panion for REX-O-graph Duplicators. Top 
has durable fluid-resistant finish. 


(Shown on the Cabinet—REX- 
O-graph Model FM with Quick- 
Change Master Guide. One of 
several models for all types of 
duplicating and systems work) 


isk your REX-O-graph Dealer about the 
new REX-O-graph Duplicator Cabinet 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


REX-O-graph Fluid Type Duplicators, the 
new Duplicator Cabinet, and Supplies can 
be SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY. Modernize 
YOUR Office Duplicating NOW, Ask your 
REX-O-graph Dealer for details, or write for 
name of nearest dealer. 


REX-0-g2a4, Inc. 


3741 N. PALMER St., MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR 
DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES 








LOOMING AMEND oc Za. 
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EWS that the Federal Reserve Board has 

pigeonholed its plans for stopping inflation, 
and is considering what might be done about a 
possible deflation will interest businessmen. 
Coming on the heels of widespread decontrol 
of prices it suggests the hullabaloo raised by 
Chester Bowles, who predicted runaway prices 
if controls were lifted, is a gesture in the direc- 
tion of the gallery. That prices for merchandise 
and materials in short supply will have a tem- 
porary rise is only natural. It takes more than 
an OPA to stop the law of supply and demand 
from working. But with more people at work 
making things than ever before in our history, 
and more people looking twice at what they 
are getting for their money, supply and de- 
mand are fast coming into balance. Indeed, 
there are many who predict the current sellers’ 
market may give way to a buyers’ market be- 
fore the year is out. At least a dozen lines of 
business are already experiencing sales diffi- 
culties. This condition can be counted upon, 
even more than any man-made law, to stabilize 
labor relations, bring distribution into balance, 
and speed the expansion of business into new 
fields. So we may hope by the spring of 1947 
business will be back on an even keel, and our 
present-day headaches will have passed. 


Price Jitters 


The good common sense of the American 
businessman is again evident in his reluctance 
to take advantage of the current situation and 
raise prices. 'To be sure some producers and dis- 
tributors who have been operating in the red 
are forced to make price adjustments. But, by 
and large, sales managers are urging their 
companies to hold prices down, even to a point 
of wafer-thin profits. They still remember 
what happened in 1930 when they got caught 
between high prices and shrinking demand. If 
there is to be a price break, even a minor one, 
they want to be sure the ball won’t pass to 
their competitors, especially to newcomers who 
in most cases are operating with minimum 
overhead and maximum drive and push. In 
following this course, sales managers are well 
advised. During the war boom and the long 
period of shortages, many customers turned 
sour on their suppliers. They kept little black 
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books, well filled with names. They may not be 
saying much, but they are thinking plenty. All 
a competitor needs to do is to ask for the order 
and it is his. The sales manager, as a result of 
his field contacts with his customers, can see 
the dynamite in this situation. Top manage- 
ment may not. If policy-making executives 
cannot be made to see it, and go off on a price 
grab, the company will learn the hard way, for 
then we would have 1930 all over again. But 
with this difference: If through the short- 
sighted pricing policy of businessmen, public 
clamor forces Congress to restore federal 
price-and-wage controls such as we had during 
the war, it is a good bet we will have them 
around our necks for keeps and it will be cur- 
tains for our private enterprise system. 


Profit Sharing 


Whenever business enjoys above-normal 
profits, and labor howls for more pork chops, 
well-meaning people begin making fiery 
speeches about sharing the profits. And the 
speeches listen well, because every businessman 
realizes the prosperity of the country, to say 
nothing of his company, requires that profits 
be spread around. But what are the facts about 
1,200-odd_ profit-sharing schemes which have 
been tried since 1842 when the idea was first 
hatched? According to a check by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, 60 per cent of 
them have been dropped. Either there were no 
profits to share and the employees griped, or 
profits were so large—as in the Jack and 
Heintz case—that workers’ pay checks got out 
of line with their contribution to the success of 
the business. More than half of them were 
dropped because of employee dissatisfaction. 
What some of the champions of profit sharing 
overlook is that all compensation is profit 
sharing. The salesman on a commission is shar- 
ing the profits, as is the worker on an hourly 
rate, and the white-collar man ona salary. The 
most practical compensation plan for the long 
pull is one which sets up a reserve against the 
day when there may be no profits to share. 
That provides security to both employee and 
employer, since it is the only way so far de- 
vised of holding an organization together 
while operating at a loss.—J.C. A. 
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